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SELECTED TALES. be,”’ said Mrs. Selwyn, ‘‘you must not let it distress you; {came up, and said Mr. Moreton was below. Alice imme- 








A SKETCH OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 
(Coneiuded., | 
In the evening Moreton, as usual, came. They were 


going to a party, and took tea before they went. Alice was 
dressed and below when he entered. Mrs. Selwyn, too, 
was present; but Isabelle, who made dress a study, was 
yet at her toilette. The conversation was animated and 
agreeable. Mrs. Selwyn bore her part, for Charles was 
the subject. Alice spoke of his letters; said, next to going 
abroad was the pleasure of receiving accounts from friends, 
written on thé spot. ‘Mr. Selwyn,’’ said she, ‘brings ev- 
ery object before you in the easiest and most natural man- 
ner imaginable; he has the true art of letter-writing.”’ 
«“Then,’’ said Moreton, ‘he is a correspondent of yours?”’ 
“Of mine? O, no, indeed,’’ said Alice; ‘*Mrs, Selwyn and 
Isabelle have let me read his letters.’’ Simple as these ob- 
servations were, the mother added them to her dat ghter's 
intimations, and grew more anxious. ‘Have you never 
regretted not going abroad with Charles?’’ said Mrs. Sel- 
wyn. ‘No,”’ replied Moreton; ‘I made my decision after 
well considering the subject. My sister's health at the time 
was so feeble, and the doctor considered her life so uncer- 
tain, that I could not have left her.”” ‘But you see,’’ said 
Mrs. Selwyn, ‘‘you might just as well have gone as not. 
Miss Ann has recovered her health; as to her being a little 
lame, she has learnt to manage her crutch so well, I don’t 
think any thing of it.”’ It was evident Moreton recoiled 
from the mention of his sister's misfortune. ‘It has turned 
out happily as it is,’’ said he; ‘I have no regret that I did 
not go. I was able to devote a great deal of time to her, 
and to alleviate her sufferings.’’ At this moment Isabelle 
entered, dressed for the evening, and never looking more 
resplendently beautiful. A little haste had given an unu- 
sual color to her cheeks, while the news she had to an- 
nounce or at least talk over, of Charles's immediate return, 
uiurew an unusual air of tenderness and expression over the 
perfect symmetry of her features. All gazed upon her, 
Mrs. Selwyn and Moreton gee with unqualified admi- 
ration; but Alice thought to herself, if there was only a 
heart worthy of that exterior, he could have nothing more 
to wish. She held out her hand to Moreton as she en- 
tered; it was ungloved, and soft and white; could he help 
pressing it to his lips! when he relinquished it, a sparkling 
diamond was added to the rings that already glittered on 
her fingers. Happy mother! might have ejaculated Mrs. 
Selwyn, what canst thou ask for more? But she prudently 
forbore expressing her rapture by words; though her face 
gave evident signs of delight. ‘‘You have come early,”’ 
said Isabelle, ‘‘to congratulate us on the good news we have 
heard: we are all so nappy! and even Alice is full of anti- 
cipation and projects.’ To the three to whom this sen- 
tence was addressed, it conveyed to each a different mean- 
ing. Mrs. Selwyn saw in it treasons and stratagems; Al- 
ice that it conveyed sarcasm, though she knew not why; 
but Moreton saw in it only that sunshine of happiness 
which reflects its own brightness on all around. ‘We have 
taken our tea,”’ said he, ‘‘while you were admiring yourself 
at your mirror, and now you must receive it at my hand;” 
and he brought her a cup from the waiter. ‘Is it swee 
enough?"’ said he, as she tasted it. “QO yes,” replied she, 
looking up at him with that beaming expression that pain- 
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ters give to St. Cecilia. ‘You all know well how to swee- 
ten our cup before we drink it.’’ ‘Dear Isabelle!’’ said 
Moreton; and he looked as if he could have knelt and of-| 
fered incense. ‘*We were talking about Mr. Moreton’s not) 
going abroad with Charles,’’ said Mrs. Selwyn, ‘‘when you 
came in. You know he did not go, on his sister's account. 
I was just saying that it was most a pity, as Ann has re- 
covered her health; and, as for her lameness, it is just no-| 
thing at all."’ ‘St is possible,”’ said Moreton, ‘that I may | 
yo abroad under much greater advantages for happiness; at 
least, | will think so this evening;"’ and he looked expres- | 
sively at Isabelle. Isabelle looked down and turned her 
new ring: could a lover that had not actually put the ques- 
tion, ask for more encouragement. ‘It might be of great 
service to Miss Ann, to go to Europe,”’ said Mrs. Selwyn. 
“Perhaps so,”’ said Moreton, and a cloud came over his) 
fine face. ‘‘I have heard,’’ said Mrs. Selwyn, ‘‘of very) 
surprising recoveries by traveling. If your sister should be 
well married, her husband might take her abroad.” “If 
going abroad could restore my sister's health,’’ said More- 
ton, with energy, ‘‘! would go to the end of the earth with 
her: there is no sacrifice I should think too great.”” “T| 
think it very likely it would,”’ said Isabelle, a sudden change | 





taking place in her expression, ‘I would advise you by all |just as he left them.” 
‘There is little chance of it,’’ said More-|of her; at the same time she thought how disappointed she 
“I have consulted various med- | should be when she returned homme, to find any thing altered 
I am afraid|in her own room. 


means to go.” 
ton, ina melancholy tone. 
ical gentlemen, they give no encouragement. 
iny poor Ann must be a cripple for life.” “If she should | 


there are much greater evils; she may yet be well settled | diately went down. ‘I hope,’ said he, as she entered, 


in life." Moreton seemed to writhe under this mode of ‘‘you were not very seriously engaged, for | came to re- 
consolation. ‘‘Upon my word,’’ said Mrs. Selwyn, ‘I am| quest half an hour's conversation with you,”” Alice seated 
perfectly serious. 


If | was a young man, there is no lady | herself with some trepidation; there was a seriousness that 
| know of, that | would sooner select than Miss Moreton.” | embarrassed her. You must have thought me,’’ said 
‘‘Mother!”’ said Isabelle, who began to tremble for her dis-| ‘unnecessarily sensitive, perhaps, irritable, last evening.’ 
cretion, while Alice rose and took a book, and seemed to be | ‘*No,"’ replied she, ‘1 did not; | could not be surprised et 
intently reading. ‘When we talk,”’ said her mother, mis-| your feelings; and yet,’’ added she, speaking with effort, 
tak-ag her daughter's meaning, ‘‘we always except the pre-| ‘‘to Isabelle, who sees just as clearly as a stranger, the im- 
sent company; but, though Miss Ann is a little lame, she! perfections and follies of those around her, there is certainly 
has so many other advantages; and, in my own opinion, if something very trying in the ludicrous efforts that her me- 
she was married to a man a good deal taller than herself, | ther often makes to be agreeable.’’ ‘It is not of Isabelle, 
by taking hold of his arm, she could walk without a crutch.’’ | or her mother that I want to talk with you; but of my sie- 
For once let our readers sympathise with poor !sabelle;|ier. The sympathy you have felt for her did not want 
knowing precisely her mother’s projects, and that this tall| words to express it; and, | am confident that the subject 
man that was to supply the place of a crutch, was her bro-| will not be tedious to you.’ !*O no,"’ said Alice; thinki 
ther Charles; wholly unable to control her emotions, she/he meant to talk with her about the secret engagement wi 
leant back in her chair, and covering her face with her|Charles, which he had probably discovered, and perhaps 
handkerchief, yielded to an ungovernable fit of laughter. | regretted. ‘I want you to know Anz better than you cau 
Moreton started from her as if stung by a scorpion. His| possibly do from seeing her here or in company; when she 
first impulse was to seize his hat and rush out; but, recol-|tirst grew up, her prospects were as fair as those of Isabelle 
lecting himself, he took a seat on the sofa where Alice was| or yourself; there was a gaiety and playfulness about her 
sitting, her head so intently bent over the book that her) that led her sometimes into danger, particularly as | wee 
face was not visible. A profound silence followed. Mrs.| her constant playmate and companion; and the sports of 
Selwyn was shocked at her daughter's impoliteness, and) boys are often beyond the strength of girls. Perhaps she 
Moreton held his hand to his forehed as if to control its| early received some injury; we were not sensible of it, how- 
beating pulses. The image of his sister was before him, | ever, at the time; alarming complaints came on, we com 
with all her once brilliant prospects; then caine her slow, | sulted the most approved and skilful practitioners; the rem- 
torturing disease; her nights of anguish rose to his mind, | edies were as torturing as the disease; at that time Charles 
her patience and gentleness; and now, to see that calamity) Selwyn wished me toaccompany bim abroad. | resolutely 
which heaven had sent upon her, ridiculed, scoffed at—it| declined, and spent my days and nights by the bedside of 
was bitterness insupportable. Isabelle’s paroxysim of laugh-| my sister; for heani she was compelled to lie in one pos 
ter, it must be confessed, did not last long; she composed) ture; when she was free from extreme pain her mind was 
her features, and said, ‘‘Moreton!”’ in a soft voice. ‘*Did| bright and clear, and she enjoyed hearing me read; but 
you speak to me!’’ said he, looking coldly at her. She|there were times—God of heaven! what have I not seen 
arose and came behind him, laid her hand upon his shoul-| her suffer! It was a hard trial,’ said he, after a pause, 
der, and leant her face so close to his that her breath played) ‘for a creature so young, so full of life, so ardent in pur- 
on his cheek, as she said, ‘‘Forgive me!’’ ‘I will,’’ said/ suit, to learn submission. It was not the least of my suf- 
Moreton, in a tow voice, ‘if you can forgive yourself.”’| ferings to see her mind laboring to break the chains that 
‘You can not know what diverted me, nor can | explain it| bound it; the strife was long and fearful; at last, however, 
to you,”’ replied she, in an imploring tone. ‘Don't try,’’| it ceased, and, my poor Ann was restored to what you see; 
said Moreton, “the explanation might be as painful as the) never shall | forget the first spring morning that she wee 
cause.”’ Mrs. Selwyn could not well comprehend what) permitted to breathe the open air. I carried the dear inva- 
was going on; she saw Moreton was offended, and Isabelle fia in my arms to a little arbor in the garden, where we 
trying to appease him, and she would not be wanting in| used to resort in carlier days. She stood leaning on my 
maternal efforts. “‘*You must excuse poor Isabelle,’’ said| arm and gazing on every object around, with an intenseness 
she; “she never can help laughing when any thing diverts| that alarmed me; there seemed something unearthly m her 
her. Ll sometimes tell her she has got the hysterics.’ pallid face and sparkling eve; ‘Let us return,’ said 1, ‘to 
Had Mrs. Selwyn understood all the intricacies of the! the house.’ She raised her Ginger like one in the aet of lim 
human heart, she could not have given Isabelle a happier|tening; I partook of her emotions, and listened with hen 
clue. Quick as lightning she seized upon it, ‘‘Mamma is|I will not dwell on the moment; | could not now make 
right,’’ said she, in the same low whisper, and still hanging| my-elf understood. I knelt and clasped my arms around 
over him; “‘it is too true; there are times when my feelings| her; [ held her as if she was about to be taken from me.”’ 
are too deeply affected for self command. 1 must laugh or| Again the brother paused. ‘She reclined on the sofa that 
weep;’’ and she looked as if she were trying to do the lat-| was placed in the arbor for her; I left her to give vent to 
ter. Alice laid down her book, and said, ‘‘Isabelle, | am|my emotions; they were overpowering. When I returned 
going for my shawl, shall I get yours!’’ ‘Do, dear Alice,’’| she lay sleeping as tranquil as an infant; her emaciated and 
exclaimed she; ‘‘and, mamma, will you have the goodness almost transparent fingers slightly pressing a pencil she still 
to lend me your blue and white smelling-bottle.’’ Mrs.| held, and her little memorandum book lying by her 
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open 
Selwyn followed Alice, to get it, happy to contribute to her| side. I transcribed from it the lines she had just been 
darling's comfort. When they returned, harmony was ap-| writing.’’ He took them from his pocket-book and gave 


parently restored; the carriage was at the door. Moreton them to Alice. ‘I have never shown them to any one be- 
put on Isabelle’s shawl, and then turned to assist Alice; | fore,’’ said he; ‘‘Ann is no poet; but they explain the state 
perhaps, it was merely her own idea, but she thought he of mind that had so deeply affected me, and therefore ar¢ 
looked at her with peculiar kindness. Alice, from her first) most dear.”’ 

acquaintance with Ann, had felt disposed to love her; what) 
often repels the young and happy, had called forth her! 
sympathy, and though she was careful not to mark any 
feeling of compassion, her voice was more gentle when she 
spoke to her and her attentions more undivided. And how! 
could it be otherwise? Who would not wish to alleviate 
the disappointment that blighting disease brings with it? 
who would not mourn to see the pale and sickly hue of ier 
complexion, so little corresponding with the opening pros- 
pects of life. For three years Ann had endured excrucia-| 
ting pains; her brother had been her solace and her sup- 
port; at length the disease wore a milder form, she gradu- 
ally recovered a degree of health; but only recovered to be 
acripple! Isabelle fully believed that her blandishments 
had atoned for her offence, Moreton was as devoted as 
ever, and all seemed forgotten. The next morning Mrs. 
Selwyn said, ‘‘Alice, you must amuse yourself this morn- 
ing without Isabelle. I have preparations to make for 
Charles, and must take her with me; we must new furnish 
his room. | would not have him return, and find things 
Alice begged they would not think 


“I feel the breezes round me play, 
Like morning ¢reams at break ofday, 
Methinks the long, long night has part, 
And peaceful slumbers come at last! 
The fleecy clouds, how eal they lie, 
On the bine ocean ofthe sky; 

And every leaf, and every flower, 
Seems born to welcome this ¢lad hourt 
Whi stand [here in silence bound, 

Aud listen to the musie round, 

As if there fell upon my ear, 

A voice that others ean not hear— 

It comes, it comes, T hear it eny, 
‘Anna, thy griefs have passed away!’ " 


‘Perhaps you will not be surprised when I now gay, that 
this dear sister's happiness and comfort are nearest my 
heart. Isabelle, in all her brilliancy and beauty, has never 
fora moment weakened the tie; it is this that must aceouné 
to you fur this conversation. Ann, who is feelingly alive 
to any sympathy, already loves you; cherish her friendship, 
and give yours in return; the affection of two innocent and 
youthful hearts will receive the blessing of heaven,” 

Alice’s tears had hardly ceased to flow, when the sound 
of Isabelle’s voice was heard on the stairs. She started np 
alarmed. ‘Why should you go?’ said Moreton calinly; 
“sit still, I pray you.’’ She seated herself, and took wp 


They had scarcely been gone an hour, when the servant the book that she had left on the sofa the evening before. 
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Isabelle entered and looked unaffectedly surprised. |his manners; and even Mrs, Selwyn doubted whether| The evening of Charles’ arrival was pleasantly passed 
“You here?” said she. “I passed you in the carriage; she could consent to his marrying Ann Moreton; but, | by the family circle; Moreton, perhaps, from the fear 
did you not know I was out?”—“The servant told ine then, her fortune, her family, the double connexion; | of intrusion, did not = them; indeed, Alice could not 
#0,” replied he, “and I inquired for Miss Jones.” “In-| yes, she really wished it might take place. “Alice, | but observe he was less constant in his visits; and it 
deed!” exclaimed she, throwing herself into a chair; “I'said Isabelle, “tell me honestly, how do you like sometimes occurred to her that Isabelle might draw the 
dare say she was happy to entertain you; Alice is a Charles?” “He is handsome; but, how can I judge by|ligature so tight that it would break asunder. The 
gentimentalist; she looks sentimental this morning; only seeing him once.” 
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“Take care of your heart; J| young traveler was full of information; he had passed 
have you been reading to Mr. Moreton?—what book warn you not to be too much captivated with this bro-|the preceding winter at Paris, and had all the usual 
have you there?”—“It is Briant’s Poems,” said Alice|ther of mine.” “There is no danger,” said Alice; topics of interest to Americans. Alice joined in the 
opening it. “Miss Jones isa great admirer of poetry,” “your mother has already let me into the secret of his |conversation, and seemed to attract him by the spirit’ 
waid Isabelle, in a sarcastic voice.—“I certainly ama engagement.” “What do you think of the match?”| of her observations. When she retired, he was left 
t admirer of poetry like this,” said Alice, with “I think,” said Alice, “if he marries Ann Moreton, he| alone with his sister. ‘Who is this little Alice?” said 
irit.—“Don’t you like it, Isabelle,” said Moreton.— will prove his own disinterested love of excellence.” |he. “She is a protegee of my mother’s; I know as 

“T don’t know any thing about it,” replied she, “I be- “Including her splendid fortuane—" “I did not think of little of her as you do as to origin.” “She is one of the 
lieve somebody copied the Water-fow! into my album.” | that,” said Alice. “My mother does, | imagine,” re-| prettiest little daisies I have seen a long while,” said he. 
—“In my opinion,” said Alice, with enthusiasm, “it is| plied Isabelle. “Do you think her brother has any idea “You don’t think her handsome?” asked Isabelle. “No, 
such poetry that ought to be a model for our writers; of the engagement?” asked Alice, “Not the least,” | not actually handsome, but something more taking than 
it is not merely its beautiful and natural imagery, but said Isabelle. “What a shock it will be to him!” said|beauty, She is just the kind of woman I like; bright 
ite high strain of ioral sentiment; its elevation and Alice, involuntarily. “Then you think,” said Isabelle, | and animated, yetealm and tranquil. I long to lay my 
power of thought; who can read the Thanatapsis, and|“he feels pretty sure of her fortune if she does not) head in her lap!” “Yes, and I can tell you,” said Isa- 
not wish to live, that he may approach his grave, ‘Like marry?” “No, indeed, that was not my meaning.” | belle, “you would be shorn of your locks Sainson-like. 
one who wraps the drapery of his couch about him, “What was it then?” “Really, Isabelle, I wish you|'These placid women are the most dangerous in the 
and lies down to pleasant dreams.” “Upon my word,” would not cross question me, as if 1 were in a court of world!” “I have no doubt of it,” replied he, laughing, 
said Isabelle, “you are a real blue stocking. J think justice. I only speak from my own impression of cha-|“if they ever explode. Now you, Isabelle, are like one 
Mr. Moreton can do no less than get up a blue stocking racter, and it may be very erroneous; but, | shall be| of the burning mountains that are ali the time threat- 
club, and make you presidentess.”—I never under-| surprised if Ann marries at all.” “You think engage-| ening; but upon my honor,” added he, seeing her color 
stood that epithet exactly,” said Alice, “though you! meats, then, may be easily broken!” “I think there are jrising, “I think you are ten times handsomer than 





have often honored me with it; pray, explain it to me.” 
“It means,” said Moreton, “to designate literary ladies.” 


circumstances that may dissolve them; and it seems to 
me that in this case—however, I will not hazard an 


opinion.” “Remember, Alice,” said Isabelle, “this is 


Iw hen | went away—what a sensation such a woman 
as you are would create abroad!” “Are you serious?” 
“No doubt of it. You would set crowned heads by the 


“O no,” exclaimed Isabelle, “not really literary ladies, 
only pretenders to literature und the fine arts.” “Tfla secret—you are not to hint it to a human being, not fears!” Isabelle looked as if she was doubtful whether 
Miss Jones isto be Presidentess of such a club,” said to the parties themselves, or to acknowledge you ever) he was laughing at her or not; but he did not give her 
Moreton, “I hope she will make me her Secretary.” |heard it before.” “Only think of my being seized with |time to solve the matter, as he added, “How go on 
“You certainly deserve to be prime minister,” gaid| such a fit of langhing, the other evening,” continued | your affairs? Is Moreton to be the happy man?” “I 
Isabelle, rising, “and I will leave you to settle | relimi-| Isabelle, who was in @ happy humor; “didn’t you pity |presume now you have come home,” said Isabelle, “we 
uaries.” “You are not going,” said Moreton, laughing,|me, Alice?” “Il was extremely sorry.” “So was 1; /are to have a double wedding.” “What do you mean,” 
and perhaps a little flattered at her evident jealousy;| Moreton was in a rage; for once, maiuna hit the right|said Charles “by that?” “Why, mother has set her 
“this is too unjust both to Miss Jones and myself,” and| nail on the head, in her hint about hysterics; but the! heart upon your marrying Ann Moreton.” “You are 
he turned to Alice, but she had disappeared. We will|idea was extremely ridiculous, was not it, of turning |pot serious?” “But [ am, though.” “Did not you 
not say that he preserved the exact line that justice poor Charles into a crutch?” “I thought only of poor| write me that she was at the point of death?” “True, 
prescribed; perhaps, when he found the fair idol could, Ann,” said Alice; “and I felt no disposition to laugh.” |hut she did not die.” “Then you wrote again that she 
not be appeased without a sacrifice; he might haye| “lam sure,” said Isabelle, “1 am as sorry for her as any | would be Jame for life.” “It is all true,” said Isabelle, 
tacitly admitted or rather did not contradict her asser-| body can be; but, as for ever taking any pleasure in her |tittering; “she can't walk a step without a crutch.” 
tion, that Alice was a blue stocking. Moreton, how-| society, | never can; it is always disagreeable to me to|“And what, in the name of common sense, does my 
ever, was not a man to be enslaved; he admired the be with her; the truth is, I don’t like the society of/ mother mean?” “Why, that is the very thing,” said 
beauty of Isabelle, and felt the fascinations she could at| unfortunate people; and I believe it is the case with|[sabelle, “It is because she wants a crutch that she is 
times exert. He certainly had all proper encourage-|every body else, only they have not independence|to take you—the matter is all settled—motier pro- 
ment, but he still pondered and doubted, and said to;enough to own it. Now, honestly Alice, don’t you posed it to Moreton the other night, and so you have 
himself, “When a man marries, it is for life!” ‘The|think sot” “I think you are about half right,” said] only to be a good boy, and do as mamma bids you. 
diamond ring, however, appeared to be a decisive! Alice; “that is, it is unpleasant to be with people whose} But the droll part of the business is, that mother has 
proof of what his intentions were. | misfortunes we cannot alleviate, and stand a chance of) confided the secret to the daisy in strict confidence.” 
When the two ladies again met, Isabelle said, “In-| making more uncomfortable by some unlucky observa-| “Do speak plain English, for I really can’t tell what 
deed, Alice, you are unreasonable at the hint | gave|tion, that we are always sure to stumble upon. But,! you mean.” “Then in so many words; when she found 
you on the subject of blue stockings. Moreton, as| Ann Moreton is wholly the reverse of this; she speaks) you were coming home, she took it in her head that her 
well as every other gentieman, has a perfect ablor-| with frankness of her situation; converses cheertully on) protegee migit lay plans to entrap you, and so she just 
rence of this class of females. He told me so, after|every subject; enjoys society, and is grateful for every|told her of the secret engagement.” “What a silly 
you left the room.” “Itis perfectly indifferent,” said|attention and every act of kindness. However, I think] plan!” “As to the folly or wisdom of it, I have nothing 
Alice, with a heightened colour and a voice of emotion; Ann communicates much more than she receives, for| to do with either. You know mamma has been all her 
that expressed any thing but indifference, “what Mr, |the powers of her mind are in perfect exercise; and I jife contriving. But now tell me who is this young 
Moreton’s opinion may be.” “That's naughty, my ‘cannot but believe that Providence permits the good! Frenchman that you say you must notice es 
love, a8 mamma seys; it is important toa young lady to and patient to sufler, as examples to others.” “tow! that your sort,” said the brother laughing: “take care, 
be well thought of, if she ever expects to connect her- presumptuous you are,” said Isabelle, turning up her Isabelle—he is a gay, pleasant fellow, but a mere flirt. 
self eligibly; every gentleman thinks, and Moreton|eyes with mock gravity, “to tell what Providence! stick to Moreton!” Such was the first hour's com- 
among them, that making a judicious custard is more|means. But, a truce to this; remember you are not to/ yunion of the brother and sister, after a three year'g 
appropriate to a female than a judicious observation.” |hint about the engagement.” “1 am sure,” thought! absence! ‘ 
“And pray, Miss Selwyn,” said Alice, with something Alice, “there uever was a secret more unsought for or] ‘There is nothing that oftener defeats its own pur- 
of the same spirit that animated her opponent; “does|unwished; would I had never heard it; it is all that poses than cunning. As all vices contain the seeds oi 
not Mr. Moreton think good temper even more neces-, makes Aun seem to me like a mere market; but, that | physical and moral decay, so every obliquity of pringi- 
sary than either?” There was a pointedness of tan-|she should engage herself without her brother's know- ple and design eventually consummates its own failure. 
ner, that, for once, leveled Isabelle with her own wea- ledge, and such a brother! and persevere in her con-| Mrs, Selwyn’s secret had taken from Alice a very na- 
pons, ond she was silent. It must not be supposed cealment; even how, if she dissolves the engagement, | tural reserve. She conversed with Charles with more 
that this state of warfare was perpetual, Youth has she will recover more than half of my good opinion.” lease, from knowing the circumstances of his engage. 
ive gay and generous feelings with every character; its) Charles Selwyn possessed a large share of his sister's!) ment; his letters had made her acquainted previously 
seasons of confidence, when the heart seeks to commu- beauty, with less pride, but not less irritability. In-/ to their meeting, and they entered at once on an inter- 
nicate iis overliowing happiness. At such moments) deed, their education, or, perhaps, it were more just to/ course ‘trank and cordial, The young man found a 
Isabelle could be amiable and kind; and Alice, wio! say, their want of education, had wonderfully nurtured) resource in Alice, for the want of intellect in the mo- 
only desired kindness, forgot the acrimony that too|the faults of theircharacter. They were equally selt-| ther, and the want of good temper in the sister. 
often preceded it. There was a piquancy in Miss| willed and resolute in their own purposes; their mother) A new character had been introduced by the return 
Selwyn s character that gwe peculiar zest to her wood had managed them by stratagem and bribes; and she | of Mr. Selwyn to the family circle. This was a young 
still continued her operations, though they had out-! *yenchmen, Mons. Renard. No one could have come 











lhumor; it mast be acknowledged that it was fitful and 


pure, and flashed like the aurora borealis; every one) 
foared to destroy this brightness, which experience | 


grown the petty deceptions her mind was ingenious 
enough to suggest. The double marriage of the More- 


taught them was transient; and the teeling spread an!tons with ler own children, had long been a favorite 
apprehensiveness on all around, Her sunshine formed| project; ner was there any thing improbable in this 
a striking contrast to that unclouded ray which illum-|event, while Anu was blooming and gay. Little atten- 
ined the mind of Alice. Often, by a sudden reverse of tious had passed between the young people, and Mrs. 
temper, Moreton was thrown upon Alice for conversa-/ Selwyn had contidenily said, ‘We shall one day have 
tion, while Isabelle answered only by monosyllables, | double marriage; but the idea had long passed from 

But the day anticipated at length arrived, and Mrs,| Ann and her brother’s mind; though, as her health gra-| 
dually returned, the hope still tenaciously clung to the; 

mother’s. 








Selwyn had the happiness of embracing her son. He 
- retarned improved in his appearance and polished in| 


more opportunely to relieve the ennui that constantly 
took possession of Isabelle. She possessed not one 
resource that she could positively turn to account; her 
reading was contined to novels; she had gone through 
the really interesting ones that are to be found in a 
circulating library; had read the Waverley novels till 
she could almost say them by heart, and had taste aad 
intellect enough to be disgusted with the trash that 
forms the list of a catalogue. Renard united in him- 
self various talents; he could write verses and charades; 


|fold billets into every variety of form; build card houses. 
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till they rose like a second Babel; danced superbly; was|away, and | grew resigned. I think, brother, I have 
an excellent judge of female costume; possessed a little! never repined, or indulged e@ suspicious temper.” “Ne- 
wit, a little sentiment, and a great deal of gallantry.| ver, Ann, never.” “Then you will not suspect me of 
Moreton could not possibly cope with such a competi-| it now, brother, when I say that I am fully convinced 
tor—not that Isabelle did not mean to bestow her hand my misfortunes are, for some cause or other, a source 


—_ ——______] 
“I know of nobody that will be there,” said she.— 
“Charles's friend mentioned that he was going to the 
theatre this evening.” “I think, then,” costed oreton, 
“I will leave you at the door, and return again. I wish 
see Isabelle alone; it is time we understood each 
other, 





upon him eventually, but her time, her thoughts, and| of amusement to Isabelle and her brother.” Moreton 
her smiles were for the present conferred upon the 
Parisian. Moreton beheld this coalition with more 
philosophy than might have been expected from a 
lover; and often, when Alice passed an hour with Ann, 
seemed perfectly indemnified for the mortification he 
experienced with Isabelle, by joining their innocent 
and tranquil pursuits. It is not easy to carry on any 
combination without giving visible signs of mstery. 
Charles’s imaginary engagement with Ann Moreton 
Was a constant source of amusement to himself and 
#ister, 


her present state of health was to forming an eligible 
connexion, Charles invariably assented, and the sister 
exerted all her powers of ridicule (and they were not 
slight) to make the subject a source of diversion! and, 
at the same time, led her mother to suppose the match 
was in forwardness. The consequence was, that when- 
ever Ann’s name was mentionhd, glances were inter- 
changed, and often a half suppressed smile passed be- 
tween them. Moreton, tremblingly alive to all that 
concerned his sister, at length detected one of those 
glances; he would not, however, he could not, believe 
that any one could be so barbarous as to make her an 
object of ridicule; and he rejected the suspicion as un- 
worthy of himself. Soon after Ann observed, “How | 
long to see Alice Jones; are you going this evening, 
brother, to Mrs, Selwyn’s?” “Yes, [ aim,” replied he; 
“the weather is pleasant; why wont you go with me? 
i will order the carriage, if you are not disposed to 
walk.” “No,” answered she; “I cannot go there; but 
if yon could spare enough time to bring Alice to see 
me, it would give me great pleasure.” “hat I wil! 
willingly do,” said he; “only that I think the excursion 
might be of service to you; you will probably find a 
pleasant circle; and the young Frenchman, Charles's 
triend, is very amusing.” “No,” said Ann, in a melan- 
choly tone, “I had rather not go there!” There was an 
emphasis laid on the word there that struck her brother, 
“But why, my dear Ann,” said he; “they are always 
happy to see you. Mrs. Selwyn certaimly is as eager 
in expression of interest as you can desire. Isabelle 
gives you all the time she can spare from her own 
charms; Charles is frank hearted and cordial, and 
Alice—but I need not say to you what she is.” “In- 
deed, you need not,” said Ann, with energy, “I love her 
like a sister. I have an idea, brother, she is not happy 
at Mrs. Selwyn’s. I know she only remains there be- 
cause her parents think she is under great advantages. 
Don’t you think it would do for me to invite her to 
come and make me a visit?” “T'o be honest, Ann, | 
think it would oecasion unpleasant feelings in the Sel- 
wyn family.” “Then I would not do it tor the wor!d, 
brother, for your sake.”” “Thank you, Ann—but come, 
dear, put on your shawl and go with me.” She still 
declined, with so much pertinacity, that Moreton be- 
came convinced she had reasons beyond mere disinclin- 
ation to going out. “If you will not go,” said he, “I 
will bring Alice to see you; I ain sure she will come— 
but to be honest, I shall lose half of my attraction.” 
“What would Isabelle say if she heard that speech,” 
said Ann, ber eyes sparkling with pleasure; “It is so 
sellish in me to refuse going when you urge it, that I 
am tempted to teil you my reasons.” ‘No, Ann, don’t 
tell me; you may have ‘reasons as thick as blackberries,’ 
end yet not think any of them worth mentioning. | 
will go this minute.” “Stay, brother,” said Ann; “it 
is such a trifle that [ don’t like to mention it, and yet | 
had better, or you will think it more than itis, S 


Del 
here by me, and let me talk, 


When I first recovered 
health and freedom from suflering, J felt no sensation 





Isabelle often led her mother to the subject,| when dust returns to dust there will be no distinction 
and she never failed to observe how slight an objection| between that and Isabelle. 





but happiness. I forgot my altered appearance; [ for- 
yrot—1 may as wel! learn to speak it—iny deformity; 
the world was full of gladness; J saw beauty and pro- 
portion in every object; al] seemed to me fuir; all cre- 
ated in the image of its maker; the gnarled and withered 
oak added beauty to the landscape; my heart was full 
of rejoicing!” “I remember it well, Ann,” said Moreton, 
putting lis arm round and drawing her close to him, 
“OQ!” exclaimed she, “it was like that glorious moment 
when the sons of God rejoiced, and the stars shouted 
aloud and sang for joy! But when I began to mingle 
with society, I felt that 1 was changed; strangers gazed 
on me with curiosity; friends with compasvion;—there 
was a deep and deadly struggle, but that, too, passed 





I will be back in season to see you home,” 
hastily arose; the perspiration started from his forehead; | “Don’t let it be late then,” said Alice, “for I have pro- 
he recollected his own suspicions—the deepest anguish | mised Isabelle to do something for her before I go to 
was depicted on his countenance, “Dear brother,’ | bed.” They parted at the door, and Moreton returned; 
said Ann, “you feel this much more keenly than I do; |he entered’ Mrs. Selwyn’s house without ringing, an 
it does not make me unhappy, but for their sakes, as|went into the room where he had left Isabelle; the 
well as my own, I will not obtrude myself into their| lamps were burning, but no one there; the sound of 
presence, God has seen fit to send these calamities| voices on the piazza attracted his attention; and, fully 
upon me; to convert this once goodly frame into what| determined, if Isabelle was not alone, to retreat unseen 
it now is; yet still it is the temple of his spirit; as such|—he listened to ascertain, Isabelle was speaking: 
I will reverence it; | will protect it from indignity, and | “It is really disinterestedness in me,” said she, “to urge’ 
you to comply with mamma’s plan, for you know if 
Ann don’t marry, in all probability Frank will have the 
whole of her fortune.” Moreton stood nailed to the 
spot. “Poh! Isabelle, it is too ridiculous; it may do 
for a joke,” said Charles, “but you can’t seriously sup- 
pose | would marry a woman that is not only a cripple, 
but deformed!” “I should perfectly agree with you,” 
said Isabelle, “if you were obliged to comply with 
inamina’s idea, and turn into a crutch; but the truth is, 
you may furnish the fair bride with two crutches, and 
scamper away on your own legs as fast as you please 
one thing you are sure of,” added she, laughing, “she 
can’t run after you, i 





” 


“Ann, my dear Ann,” 
said Moreton, gazing upon her with an expression of 
love and reverence, “I solemnly declare I would not 
exchange you as you are now, for Isabelle with all her 
pride of beauty.” “Then | have nothing more to ask 
for; and now go, brother, and bring Alice.” 

When Moreton entered the drawing room at Mrs. 
Selwyn’s, he found Charles and Alice conversing by 
the window which opened upon the piazza, and Isabelle 
and Renard seated on the sofa cutting paper into every 
variety of form. “J aim glad you have come,” said Isa- 
belle, “We are inventing mammets—is not that quite 
enchanting,” added she, holding up a feathered arrow. 
“How is dear little Ann this evening?” Moreton often 
used this epithet when speaking of his sister, and it 
was rather one of affection; but in the present state of 
his mind itadded to his iniitability, and he coldly replied 
“She is as well as usual.” “I declare, Mr. Moreton,” 
said Isabelle, “you are so altered of late that I don’t 
know you, Do, Alice, come and tell ne if this is really 
Frank Moreton.” “I hope,” said he, “Miss Jones will 
have no no doubt on the subject, as I am commissioned 
by my sister to runaway with her. She sent me to ask 
you to pass the evening with her?” “I will go with 
pleasure,” said Alice, promptly. “Moreton,” said Isa- 
belle, “do you know to-morrow is my birth day?” “I 
did not know it,” replied he. “It is,” said she, “and the 
very last I ever mean to celebrate—it is sweet nineteen; 


| 


Asto what you say of Alice, — 
At her name Moreton started; there was a strange con- 
fusion in his thoughts; his first idea, however, was to 
quit the hated spot; he rushed down the stairs, and left 
the house unseen; his blood was boiling; the image of 
his gentle, sufiering sister, only served to increase the 
tumult of his spirits; he entered a hotel near, called for 
a pen and ink, and wrote a note to Charles Selwyn, 
requesting to see him immediately on business. he 
note found him still onthe piazza, full of the reckless 
gaicty of health and spirits, planning with Isabelle am- 
bitious schemes for the future. As soon as heread the 
note, he repaired to the place appointed, wholly uncos- 
scious Why he was summoned, Moreton met him with 
every feature convulsed with anguish. “When I tell 
you,” said he, “that I have accidentally heard the con- 
versation that took place on your piazza this evening, 
which related to my sister, you may perhaps compre- 
hend why I wished to see you.” “And what right,” 
said Selwyn, “had you to listen to that or any other 
conversation which was meant to be private?” “The 
right it is not now a time to question; it is an explana- 
tion | demand, and a promise that you will never again 
insult her by using her name.” “My dear fellow,” said 
Charles, “you take this matter much too seriously. 1 
am truly sorry you overheard our foolish jesting, be- 
cause | know, with your quizzical feelings, it must 
have given you pain; but upon my honor I have the 
highest respect for your sister. All our bantering arose 
from a foolish plan of my mother’s, that Isabelle com- 
municated to me when I first returned. Now don’t 
look as if you would eat me elive—it was merely that 
we should make a double marriage in the family, and 
exchange sisters.” “Mr, Selwyn,” said Moreton, “therp 
can be no better opportunity than the present to inform 
you, and through you, your mother, that from hence- 
forth, I have no claims whatever on Miss Sehwyn.” 
“You are not serious?” said Charles; “you surely do 
not mean to break your engagements with her?” “T 
am perfectly so: I shall immediately write to Miss Sel- 
wyn, and relieve her from all engagements, if, indeed, 
she fancies any exist between us.” “If she fancies!” 
‘exclaimed Charles, vehemently. ‘Let me tell you, sir, 
such conduct is not to be borne. You must not hope 
to escape in this way: if you have been tnfling with my 
sister, you must answer it to me.” “I will voluntarily 
explain to you,” said Moreton, with calmness, for they 
appeared now to have exchanged situations, “what iny 
feelings have been towards Miss Selwyn: When I first 
in her, I fully beheved we were con- 

I am now fully convinced we 


’ 
then comes the dismal twenties, and they must take 
‘are of themselves; [| shall do nothing for them.” 
“Come, Mr. Moreton,” continued she, assuming a 
sinile and expression that she had often found irresisti- 
ble, “what are you going to do for me? Mr. Renard 
has promised me a madrigal, and I must have something 
appropriate from you.” “I can think of nothing more 
appropriate at present,” said Moreton, “than a paper of 
von-bons!” From Renard such an offering would have 
been perfectly incharacter; but Isabelle understood the 
sarcasm intended, “Upon second thought, I can’t ad- 
mit such a gloomy looking gentleman to imy fete. 
shall depend on Monsieur Renard for my amusement.” 
Moreton bowed in token of submission, and Renard in 
token of delight. Isabelle felt vexed because Moreton 
discovered no vexation, She set it down, however, to 
self-command, ‘My sister will be impatient for you,” 
said Moreton, addressing Alice. “May I hope you will 
go now.” She immediately arose, ‘Stay where you 
are, Frank,” said Charles, “and | will wait upon Miss 
Jones.” “Excuse me,” replied Moreton, “I received 
my commission from my sister, and J preter executing 
it.” Alice went to equip herself for the walk—Isabelle 
sat whispering to Renard, “What right,” sald Charles, 
ina half angry tone, addressing Moreton, “have you to 
rob me of my fair Alice?” “Your Alice,” repeated 
Moreton; and then recollecting himself, said, “none, 
except by the right of her own will.” “You promise,” 
said Isabelle to Renard, Renard answered in a low 

voice. “Adieu, then,” said Isabelle, who had collected 
a few phrases from her French grammar, “jusque aun| 
revoir;” and she presented her fair hand—he bowed low 

upon it, and disappeared. Atthis moment Alice entered, 
As they left the room, Isabelle said, “Mr. Moreton, | 


became interestec 
genial to each other, 





| shall we see you again thisevening?” “Ibelieve Lam|are not.” “And you think it honorable to engage @ 


engaged,” replied he. “O, so am I, upon second! young lady's affections, and then find out you are net 
thought;” and she turned haughtily away. congenial!’ “No, if I had sueceeded in gaining her 

Alice tried to converse cheerfully on their way, but] affections, I should feel myself bowad even though I 
Moreton appeared to have an unusual weight upon his| was perfectly convinced we were uncongenial, But my 
spirits. Once or twice he was on the point of men-| conscience acquits me on that score Monsieur Renad 
tioning the conversation he had just had with his sister,|has the same claim that I have.” “Ah,” said Charles 
but there was a sensitiveness in his feelings that made| his countenance brightening, “I begin to understanc 
him shrink from making her misfortunes the subject of this matter; it is jealousy, my dear fellow, jealousy that 
discussion. At length he said, “Do you think Miss! has taken hold of you; a disorder more fatal in its ra- 
Selwyn will be at home this evening, if I return?” “I| vages than the cholera; but I predict that you will re- 
believe so,” replied Alice. “And alone?” added he.! cover from it: Isabelle is merely amuving herself with 

' 


‘ 


. 
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Moreton; ‘I tell you honestly, that, before your arrival, I 
had nearly come to this conclusion. 
to do with it.’ 

‘Then | tell you as honestly,’ said Charles, ‘that you are 


Renard has nothing |ever saw; and I could 


full of health and gaiety. She was the loveliest child | 

most shed tears when I think of 

her.’ And his eyes actually filled at the recollection. 
‘Well,’ exclaimed Isabelle, ‘1 could cry, too, if it would 





Sennen 
the agreeable Frenchman.’ ‘You are mistaken,’ replied| and her hair curled in ringlets round her face, which was | 


BIOGRAPHY. 





| LOPEZ DE VEGA. 
| Itis related in the history of the life of this great writer, 


——’ ‘What?’ said Moreton, looking stedfastly at him. |do her any good, and if Moreton had behaved properly; bat ¢)at no less than eighteen hundred comedies, the produc- 
‘It is boyish to call names,’ replied Charles; ‘you must/| now, I declare, I hate them all, every one of them, and Al-|tion of his pen, have been actually represented on the Span- 


settle this matter with me in another way.’ 
‘If you mean by fighting,’ said Moreton, contemptuously, 


lice Jones into the bargain.’ ; 
| Isabelle found no difficulty in persuading her mother that 


‘1 tell you truly, that when I first summoned you to this she had dismissed Moreton. She did not, however, receive 


spot, it was with the idea of washing out with your blood 
or my own, the unprovoked indignity offered to my sister; 
but my own views have changed on this subject; what I at 
first thought was atrocity in you, | perceive was heartless 
levity. | know my sister's principles, and love her too 
well to inflict upon her pure and elevated mind a wound 
like this. If we fight, either you or | must fall, or our 
contest may justly be derided as boys’ play. 1 have sub- 
dued my indignation so far as not to fight for my own sis- 
ter, oan you may depend upon it,’ added he, a slight ex- 
pression of contempt passing over his face; ‘I shall not for 
yours.’ 

‘Then,’ exclaimed Selwyn, ‘I will post you asa coward!’ 

‘You will not,’ said Moreton, calmly. 

‘What shall prevent me?’ said Selwyn. 

‘Your own conscience,’ replied he, witif firmness. ‘You 
know the contrary. Look at this scar,’ added he, baring 
his temple. 

Charles gazed for a moment; a sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing came over his versatile mind. ‘I remember it well,’ 
said he. ‘Yes, Harry, | never shall forget how courageous 
you stepped forward, when an impertinent Frenchman, 
whoin! meant to chastise, had laid me prostrate. 
twice as strong as you were, but you fought like a Dragon. 
It is the scar of a brave man,’ added he, bowing low, but im 
a playful manner. ‘I honor it. Upon the whole, Moreton, 
we had better make the best of this matter: 
forget. 
is a fine girl, and will not go a begging; she is able to main- 
tain her ground, and need not interrupt our long friend- 
ship;’ and he held out his hand. 

Moreton drew back. ‘No,’ he replied; ‘the unfeeling 
yoanner in which my sister has been treated, | never can 
forget. Itis not merely the conversation £ have overheard 
to-night to which I allude; her gentle spirit has long si- 
lently borne the meaning glance, the ironical smile, and 
allusions that added poignancy to the calamity that heaven 
has laid upon her. Because she did not resent, perhaps you 
and your sister imagined that she did not /vel—but it was 
for my sake that she bore all! No,’ added he, striving to 
suppress his emotion, ‘I can not accept your offered hand. 
Farewell—when we meet it must be by accident.’ 

He turned hastily away, and left Charles standing alone. 
That night Isabelle received the following letter. — 

‘To Miss Selwyn—When you are informed that I was 
the unwilling auditor of a conversation that parsed between 
your brother and yourself this evening, you can not be 
surprised that | withdraw al! claims, if you have considered 
meas having any. | deem you perfectly free as relates to 
myself. You are at liberty, should there be any surmises 
injurious to a lady’s pride, to represent this matier es is 
most agreeable to your teelings. Let me request of you, 
when some other plot is formed for the amusement of your 
—_. to choose some other name than Moreton.’ 

‘What a hardened villcin!’ exclaimed Isabelle, trainpling 
the letter under foot. ‘I have long seen he wished to get 
off—whst a mean, low way he has taken!’ 

‘Brother,’ said she to Charles, who at that moment en- 
tered, ‘read this precious epistie.’ 

‘It contains nothing new to me,’ said he. 
ap interview with Moreton.’ 

‘I hope,’ replied she, ‘you treated him with the contempt 
he deserved.’ 

‘Why, yes,’ said Charles, ‘I believe I did; but somehow 
or other I don’t think I made any great figure, and yet 
offered to fight hin.’ 

‘Did you,’ said Isabelle, her eyes sparkling: ‘you ure a 
dear soul, What did he say?’ ‘ 

‘He said he would not fight for you.’ 

‘A coward!’ exclaimed she. A 

‘No! Isabelle,’ said Charles, ‘he is no coward! I have 

known hin from a boy; he is no coward! even his eye 
pierces like a dagger. But never mind; you are a fine, 
dashing girl, let hun go, you will find enough other ad- 
imirers. 
‘Oh, brother,’ exclaimed she, ‘I hope you don’t think it 
is because | have any fear about that, that I am so pro- 
voked, or because I have any regard for him. J have long 
been convinced there was no congeniality between us,’ 

‘Then, after all, Belle,’ said Charlee, bursting into a 
laugh, ‘you both agree, for he used the same expression 
or one much like it.’ 

*L shall give mamma to understand that [ have dismissed 
him,’ said Isabelle, ‘for there is no necessity for entering 
into particulars. What shall | say about the erutch affair’ 
She will immediately begin to talk about his idol, and it 
roust be confessed, in figure, Ann does resemble some of 
the South Sea deities!’ 

‘For shame, Isabelle,’ said Charles, his co 
am truly sorry for the whole of that affair. J recollect Ann 


‘I have had 


’ 


Moreton when she had the lightness and grace of a Sylph, | other vices are ashamed of it. 


He wes! 


lor rising. atl There are some vices which almost border on virtues: 


| this information with her usual acquiescence, but made a 


| spirited remonstrance upon the difliculty of pleasing her, | 


land ended by a remonstrance upon the props of pleas- 
jing her, rte ended by saying, if she did not take care, she 
would ‘go through the woods and pick up a crooked stick 
lat last.’ 

The termination of Alice’s visit was much hastened by 
these events. Isabelle no longer disguised her aversion; 
but even this was less disagreeable than Charles's gallant- 
|ry, and the consequent anxiety of Mrs. Selwyn. She wrote 
|to her mother, and hinted that she had evidently become an 
unwelcome guest, and in a few days she was sent for home. 
Isabelle had a natural shrewdness of character, which led 
her soon to detect, under her brother's assumed indiffer- 
ence, a strong interest for Alice. ‘To combat this, she ex- 
ercised all the sarcasm of her powers; sneers and inuen- 
|does were not wanting. About six months after her de- 
| parture, he frank! told Isabelle that he was going to see 
| the little Jones. dem sick of style and fashion,’ said he; 
‘you dashing girls frighten a man out of matrimony.’ 

Isabelle comiiunicated this intelligence to her mother. 
|The following letter was immediately dispatched. 


|known to my son. Isabelle thinks he intends visiting your 
| daughter Alice. She also thinks he has some design of 
marrying her. I think it but right to tell you that he has 


forgive and| other engagements, and that neither Isabelle nor | can con- 
Isabelle is a little of a coquette, | grant; but she| sent. | shall esteem it a great favor if you will not let him 


know of this letter, but act accordingly. With great re- 
gard, your's, Mary Sretwys. 

P.S. Best remembrance to Me. Jones and dear Alice.’ 

In a few days the following answer was returned. 

‘Dear Madam—Should your son visit us, I shall receive 
him with the politeness which is his due. As to any ap- 
| prehension of his breaking (on my daughter's account) his 

engagements, you may rest perfectly easy. Mr. Moreton 
and his sister have been with us the past week. You will 
|see by the public prints that the former was united to Alice 
last evening. We all return your remembrances, and wish 
you and your son and daughter every happiness. 
Exazapeti Jones.’ 











————— 


—— 


CHOICE EXTRACTS, 


Scuorans anp ANTIQUARIANS are most generally against 
all reforms. ‘This always indicates a want of genius. One 
never should be satisfied with what has been done, or what 
has been discovered. There is an endless and infinite 
source of knowledge and enjoyment yet unexplored. The 
world was wide enough three centuries and a half since for 
all its inhabitants; but where, or rather what would Ame- 
rica have been at this moment, but for the restless spirit of 
inquiry and reform which animated the bosom of its im- 
mortal discoverer! Opinions are destined to pass away 
like generations; and new ones are appointed to take their 
places. Among individuals there are a few only who are 
perinitted to occupy their places through all time; it is 
thus with human opinions, with improvements in the arts, 
and discoveries in science; few only of these survive their 
authors and their ages—and such only as are destined to 
keep their course with the stars to the last cycle of con- 
cluding time. ‘There are but few names, and but few things, 
that in this life will inherit immortality; and the title to 
| that inheritance seems to be so mysterious, that not half 
who win, ever dream of it; nor a thousandth part of those 
| Who dream, ever win it.—Boston Statesman. 








Vanictics.—It is public opinion that gives value to all 

life’s ornaments. A stone dug out of tie earth shining 
| brightly, and called a diamond, has, in public opinion, a 
value amounting to many thousands of pounds—take away 
public opinion, and it is net worth a straw. Its variety 
| gives ita value, but it is publie opinion that sets value 
| upon varicty itself. 
He who has not had his portion of infelicity, can not feel 
| for his fellow creatures as he should do, nor relish life as he 
| ought. 
It is falsehood only that loves and retires into darkness. 
Truth delights in the day, and demands no more than a 
just light to appear in perfect beauty. 

| Petty and shuffling excuses, which satisfy vain and little 
jininds, do but irritate generous ones, still more than the 
\fault which they would explain away—there is no valid re- 
pentance but that which is full and sincere. 


|but meanness is of so groveling a nature, that even the 


‘My dear Mrs. Jones—I write a few lines wholly un-| 


ish stage. His Autos Sacramentales, (a kind of sacred 
drama, ) exceed four hundred, besides which, there is a col- 
lection of his poems, of various kinds, in twenty-one vol- 
umes. He said, of himself, that he wrote five sheets per 
day, which, reckoning by the time he lived, has been cal- 
leuleted to amount to one hundred and thirty-three thou- 
sand, two hundred and twenty-five sheets. He sometimes 
|composed a comedy in two days, which it would have been 
difficul: for another,man to copy in the same time. 

John Perez de Montalban salen, that a comedy being 

wanted for the Carnivale at Madrid, Lopez and he united 
to compose one as fast as they could. Lopez took the first 
act, and Montalban the second, which they wrote in two 
days, and the third act they divided, taking eight sheete 
each. Montalban seeing that Lopez wrote faster than he 
could, says he rose at two in the morning, and having fin- 
ished his part at eleven, he went to look for Lopez, whom 
he found in the garden looking at an orange tree that was 
frozen; and on inquiring what progress he had made in the 
verses, Lopez replied: ‘At five I began to write, and fin- 
lished the comedy an hour ago; since which I have break- 
‘fasted, written one hundred and fifty other verses, and 
| watered the garden, and am now pretty well tired.’” He 
|then read to Montalban the eight sheets, and the hundred 
jand fifty verses. 
| Lopez de Vega was twice married. His last wife bore 
jhim a son, who died at about eight years of age; the mother 
j did not long survive the child, and this donble blow fell 
|most heavily upon this great man. His domestic happi- 
ness broken up, Lopez de Vega entered the church, with 
lenough of religious feeling to render him an exemplary 
|priest: but not with so much as to induce him to renounce 
his literary career, or even abate the ardor with which he 
pursued it. He was admitted into the congregation of 
priests, natives of Madrid. So eminent a man was con- 
sidered as doing honor to the society which he had chosen; 
and he was very speedily elected firstechaplain, in compli- 
ment to his endowments; and in testimony of the exact- 
ness with which he discharged his priestly offices. Upon 
the publication of his ‘‘Corona Tragica,’’ a poem upon the 
death of Mary Queen of Scots, which he dedicated to Ur- 
ban the Eighth; that Pontiff wrote him a complimentary 
letter, made him promoter Fiscal of the Reverend Aposto- 
lic Chamber; sent him the habit of St. John, and conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Theology. 

He probably took orders at about forty years of age; he 
lived to be seventy-three; but towards the close of his life, 
his mind as well as body seems to have given way; aban- 
doning himself to the Manichean superstition, he refused 
to eat meat when his declining health rendered it necessary, 
because he thought it expedient for the health of the soul, 
to mortify the body, and he practised self flagellation with 
such severity, that it is supposed to have hastened his 
death: after a cruel discipline of this kind, on Friday, the 
22d of August, 1635, he fell ill, and expired on the Monday 
following. 

‘His death,’’ says one of his Spanish biographers, ‘‘oe- 
casioned a universal commotion in the court, and in the 
whole kingdom.’’ Many ministers, knights, and prelates 
were present when he expired; among others, the Duke of 
Sesa, who had been the most munificent of his patrons, 
whom he appointed his executor, and who was at the ex- 
pense of his funeral; a mode by which the great in that 
country were fond of displaying their regard for men of 
letters. It was a public funeral, and it was not performed 
till the third day after his death, that there might be time 
for rendering it more splendid, and securing a more honor- 
able attendance. The grandces aud nobles who were about 
the court, were all invited as mourners; a norenary, OF ser- 
vice of nine days, was performed for him; at which the 
musicans of the royal chapel assisted: after which there 
were exequics on three successive days, at which three bi- 
shops officiated in full pontificals; and on each day a fu- 
neral sermon was preached by one of the most famoue 
preachers of the age. Such lionors were paid to the nem- 
ory of Lopez de Vega, the most prolific, and, during hie 
life, the most popular of all poets, ancient or niodern. 
Whatever may be the present estimate of the talents of 
Lopez de Vega; particularly in other countries than his 
own: certain it is, po writer ever enjoyed such a full share 
of popularity. Cardinal Barberini, (says Lord Holland, ) 
followed Lopez, with veneration, in the streets; the king 
would stop to gaze on him; the people crowded round him 
whenever he appeared; the learned and the studious all 
thronged to Madrid from every part of Spain to see this 
pheenix of their country; and even Italians, no extravagant 
admirers in general, of poetry that is not their own, made 
pilgrimages trom their country for the sole purpose of con- 
versing with Lopez. So associated was the idea of excel- 
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lence with his name, that it grew a habit in common con- 
versation to signify any thing perfect in its kind: and « 
Lopez diamond, a Lopez day, and a Lopez woman, became 
fashionable and familiar modes of expressing their good 





qualities. —Lady's Book, 
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POPULAR SELECTIONS. 
CAPTAIN X—. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF TRAITS OF TRAVEL. 

During my career of service | have met with num- 
bers of brave men, and a few cowards. I have seen 
courage and fear display themselves in various ways, 
and many modifications; but I never met with but one 
instance of a thorough mixture of audacity with pol- 
troonery, of the basest faint-heartedness with presence 
of mind, On joining the regiment to which I exchang- 
ed, for the sake of serving in Spain, the very first of 
my brother officers to whom I was presented by the 
major commanding, was the captain of the company to 
which I was attached. I never was so prepossesscd in 
favor of any one at first sight. He was a fine hand- 
some young man, of most elegant address, full of ready 
wit, and apparently burning with military ardor. He 
was a prodigious favorite in the regiment. Nothing 
could exceed his attentions to me, except the pains 
which he took to instil a portion of his own gallant 
spirit into mine. The first time I went into action 
with this new regiment, Captain X. was unfortu- 
nately taken ill, just before our brigade was ordered to 
advance. He was obliged to let me lead on his com- 
any, and his regret made a deep impression on me, 
t appeared to me that he suffered more mental a 
than bodily, even though, I think, he specified his being 
desperately ill in three places. After we had succeeded 
in driving the enemy froma strong redoubt, the captain 
joined us, in great spirits and good health, all his 
spasins having given way to some violent habitual re- 
medy, which he told me was either “kill or cure” with 
him. He almost wept at finding that the fighting was 
all over. We had several smart skirmishes soon after 
this affair, Captain X was often in the field, but 
I never happened to see him through the smoke, ex- 
cept on one occasion, when he showed great tact in the 
use of a pocket-glass, with which he constantly looked 
out from behind a tree or a mound of earth, and gave 
orders with great coolness to me and the other sub- 
alterns, to advance and retreat, as occasion required. 
In a storming business, when I was detached with a 
few men, a serious accident was near happening to 
Captain X——. As soon as the place was taken, and 
I returned to the regiment, I received a pressing request 
to repair immediately to him, as he feared he was at 
his last gasp—dreadfully wounded, I ran to his quar- 
ters, in a house just under therampart, to which he had 
crawled; and I picked up the surgeon of the regiment 
on my way, forcing him to abandon some other patients 
to give his whole attention to my friend, e found 
him lying on a mattrass, almost insensible, “What 
has happened? where are you hit, my dear X——?’ 
said I. He could not speak, but placed his hand on his 
side. “Let me examine you, Captain X ,” said the 
surgeon. “I have nota minute to lose—we have many 
others wounded, officers and men.” “Ah, my dear 
doctor, are you there?” said the sufferer, opening his 
eyes for the first time. “How kind this is—but never 
mind me—hurry off to my poor fellow-soldiers—it is of 
little matter what becomes of me—I am too far gone 
for help—I am a dying man—yet you need not exactly 
ray “killed” in your report; | don’t wish to shock my 
friends too suddenly. Merely put me down ‘dangerously 
wounded.’ ” “I can put down nothing, Captain X ' 
till | see your wound,” said the surgeon drily. “Where 
are you hit, sir?” “Why, as to that, my dear doctor, 
I really can’t exactiy specify—that is to say, | cannot 
eny directly that I am absolutely hit—but—but—” 
“But what, sir? lam in a hurry—the life of many a 
brave man is risked by this delay—I cannot be tritied 
with,” exclaimed the surgeon, with most unfeeling 
emphasis. ‘My dear fellow,” resumed X——, “lam 
the last man in the world—the very last ” «What 


























is your wound, Captain X——, if you are wounded at| 


all?” peremptorily asked the surgeon. “Ah, never 
mind me, never mind me,” replied the captain; “leave 


me to my fate—but spare my friends—break it gently 
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—go, go along—you must put me down ‘slightly’— 
me ou ike, in short—somethin len. rx De 
only pray let my name be in the list of the wounded! 
Not another word—good by, good by, my dear, my 
very dear doctor!” The doctor smiled as bitterly as 
though he had just swallowed a dose of rhubarb. He 
left the place; and to my infinite surprise, and that of 
the whole ariny, | may say, the London Gazette, 
which some weeks after brought us the official account 
of the storming, showed us the unprecedented notifi- 
cation, in the list of casualties, of Captain X— bein 
“very slightly” wounded. He was the only individual 
of the regiment who was not thoroughly ashamed of 
this, and who did not feel the actual cautery of the sur- 
geon’s printed sarcasm. 

I now began to know my man; and was not much 
surprised, at the night attack on a fortress soon after, 
to hear myself called loudly from the head of the com- 
pany, (I occupying my post in the rear, as we advanced 
in subdivisions to the breach,) by Ned Flanagan, of 
Galway town, Captain X ’s covering serjeant. 
“Mr. Hartigan, Mr. Hartigan! For God’s sake, your 
honour, come up, come up quick, and lade the company, 
—the captain’s run away already.” Every one knows 
what a hot affair Fuente d’Onore was—but no one 
took it so coully as Captain X The village had 
been taken and retaken several times till a final charge 
in which our regiment bore a part, drove the enemy 
out, and left us in possession of the place. As we 
forded the river, in close column of companies, Cap- 
tain X quietly slipped behind, and took up a posi- 
tion among the rubbish ofan old house, which afforded 
him a fine view of the business. ‘The colonel by whom 
we were that day led on, a Scotsman, who was by he- 
reditary right as brave asa lion, turned round suddenly 
to the adjutant, and asked him, “Where is Captain | 
X——!” “Hiding under that wall, sir,” answered the | 
adjutant, pointing to the reconnoiterer. “By G—, that’s 
too bad!” exclaimed the indignant colonel. “Gallop up 
to him—at him—over him-—and if he does not rejoin 
the regiment instantly, cut him down on the spot! Now, 
my brave lads, on them, steadily and coolly—give 
them the steel, the steel, my boys, and plenty of it!” 
added the colonel, turning to the regiment, and quite 
forgetting Captain X——. But the adjutant rode 
fiercely up to him, and hurriedly repeated the orders 
he had received. “Nay, nay, my good friend,” said 
X , “what's the use of being so confoundedly hasty? 
Just let me say a few words in explanation. May I 
die, my dear friend, if—"” “Die and be hanged!” ab- 
ruptly uttered the adjutant, putting spurs to fis horse, 
and dashing back to his post, where he had scarcely 
arrived, when a musket shot through both his cheeks 
tumbled him to the ground, and put an end to his gral- 
lant conduct for that day. As soon as we were tho- 
roughly in for it at Salamanca, when the grape-shot 
began to pepper the head of the column, and the men 

















day galloped u 


was almost annihilated soon after day break, by the 
terrible cannonade from the enemy’s works. One of 
our subs was killed the day before, so that Captain 
X—— had but myself and the ensign, a gigantic Kerry- 
man of about twenty years old, and six feet five inches 
high, under his command. We were under cover, as 
soon as we came within rapge of the enemy’s gune; 
and so hot was the fire, that not one of us felt dispos 
to despise the captain's example of keeping as close as 
possible. There were several small redoubts thrown 
up atong the trenches, {om which elevations, the offi- 
cers on duty could keep a sharp eye on the men at 
work, I stept or rather crept into one of these, to 
relieve the last surviving officer of the company we 
replaced. He was in the act of eating a crust of bread 
which his servant had procured him for breakfast; am 
as he was leaving his post to my occupation, he in- 
cautiously raised his head, to look at the hostile ram- 
parts, when it was carried clean away by a twenty-four 
pound shot, and the body knocked several yards out of 
the redoubt. These were not pleasant occurrences for 
any man’s comfort, but least of all so to one of Captain 
"3 temperament, I was scarcely settled in the 
redoubt, when I saw him moving towards me along 
the trench, stooping much lower than the utmost pru- 
dence required; and he soon came crawling into the 
redoubt, requesting me to change places with him, and 
take the command of the whole party, as he wished 
much to sketch the bastions of the fortress; and he 
took out his sketch book and pencil for the purpose. 1 
could not refuse his request, a most unlucky one for 
him, for had he stayed where his duty required, he had 
most probably escaped the catastrophe which ensued. 
had not changed places with my captain five minutes, 
and had just stepped up on the os of the trench 
where the soldiers worked, to look about, as it was my 
duty from time to time to do, when the general of the 
», attended by two aids-de-camp, and a 
couple of parte dragoons. He was onc of the bravest 
of the brave; too brave, indeed, es was proved by his 
death not long after, on a distant service unworthy oF 
his fine talents. He, too, was an Irishman, and knew 
our regiment well. “Who commands this party, Mr. 
Hartigan?” asked he. “I do, sir,” answered I. “There 
is a whole company here, isn’t there? Who is the cap- 
tain? Where is he!” were the rapid questions next put. 
“There is an entire company—Captain X—— is the 
captaip—he is sitting in that redoubt, sir,” were my 
immediate answers. “Sitting in that redoubt! May he 
be doubly ! What is he doing there? Hark ye, sir” 
added he, addressing our finger-post of an ensign, “you 
have long legs; step out then quickly—go to that re 
doubt, and bring back Captain X—— here instantly. 
Stoop, sir—stoop low—lower, I tell you, or you'll no& 
have a head left on your shoulders.” The intrepid 
Kerryman strode along, but cared nothing for the ge 
neral’s caution, and scorned the shelter of gabions or 
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|other, cheering on the regiment, with shouts of most a 





fiscines. When he came to the redoubt, he summoned 
out the captain, repeating verbatim the generale 
speech, “What «cursed hot-headed fellow!” exclaimed 
X——. ‘Go back to him, my trusty ensign, and tell 
tified Captain X——, were quite satisfied that he was| hin Iam taking a sketch of the first importance; I am 
in safe quarters, As soon as the business of that hard| proving the engineers to have been all wrong. Tel? 
fought day was well and thoroughly done, we had him the service will absolutely suffer ifhe disturbs me.” 
ceased firing, and were charging after the broken ene-|'The ensign strode back again, and delivered this mes- 
my, when an officer was dimly observed through the sage to the general, who was moving ubout busily, 
smoke that was clearing off, about fifty yards in frort| giving various orders around him. “Taking a sketch? 
of our line, waving his hat with its long streaming fea-|'The engineers all wrong! What an impudent scamp! 
ther, in one hand, and flourishing his sword in the D’ye hear me, sir—go back—tell your captain, once 

gain, that I order him to come here; and if he refuses, 
vociferous valour, the Arapilles echoing to his cry. A/|drag him neck and heels out of the redoubt, and up to 
roar of laughter burst along the line, and became par- this spot.” “I'll tell you what, my friend,” said N=, 
ticularly loud when our company joined in it, for we|in reply to this second summons, and hoping that white 
soon recognized our resuscitated captain, and knew|he temporised, the general would take himself of—~or, 
better than any others how to appreciate his prowess,| possibly, that he might be taken of—*T’ll tell you 

But his best, and, poor fellow, it was his last exploit,| what—” “Don’t give yourself the trouble to tell me 
occurred not long after this, at the siege of a place|any thing, Captain X——, but come out of this imme- 
memorable for the determination of its detence, as well| diately, I tell you again,” said the ensign, At this tn- 
as the vigor with which it was attacked and carried, |stant his eap, which was visible above the wall, wes 


dropped right and left, an officer of ours was seen to 
throw himself bodily into a dry ditch; and those who 
could not distinguish who it was, thought we had ano- 
ther brave fellow knocked oyer. But those who iden- 





to them—only say ‘severely wounded,’ and let me die!’|'I'he approaches of the English army were pushed on| knocked off his head, perforated by a cannon bell. “God 
“What is your wound, sir? Of what nature, I ask you! with a frightful proximity to the place; so much so,| bless me, what a narrow escape! how very lucky that 


agair 
I feel my side almost battered in—that is to say, a 

mt shot.” “Is there any mark?” “Why, no—no— 
not decidedly a mark—I cannot say there is a direct 
contusion; it might have been, in fact, the wind of a 
twelve pound shot, or something of that kind—you 
may, in short, put me down (to save the feelings of 
others, very dear to me) you may put me down ‘slightly 
wounded.’ ” “Why really, Captain Xa” “Not a 
word, not a word, iy worthy friend—off to your duty 





” =“It must, | think, have been a cannon shot—!| that the guns from the bastions were fired point blank | you were not three inches taller!” exclaimed the cap- 


at individual officers and men, who had the temerity to|tain, “Never mind whether I’m tal] or little, Captatn 
raise their heads above the trenches; and they were! X ” said the Kerryman, coolly clapping the ehat- 
often hit from cannon of large calibre, with as dead a|tered cap on his head again, “T'l tell you whet, the 
certainty, as though the most unerring sharpshooters | short and the long of it is—if you don’t come with me 
had levelled at them with rifles. Oug entire company ,quictly and by fair names, I'll drag you out of it, cea 

was ordered down from the camp, on’» working party,| or alive—so come along, J advise you,” X—— finding 
one fine morning, out of our turn of duty, and not a|all resistance or subterfuge to be vain, stood slowly up 
little to our surprise, to replace another which had/and followed the Kerryman along the trench; mutter- 
taken its place in the trencles during the night, but| ing that “a man’s life was not safe a minute on service’ 
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with these infernal mad-brained Irishmen; but that 





with persons of common discretion, one might g°| 


through a dozen campaigns, as securely as though one 
had never smelt powder. 

double quantities. One of the orderlies was literally 
cut across with a shot, and an aid-de-camp’s horse se- 


The enemy seeing a gene-| 
ral officer so close, sent their missiles towards us in} 
jonly attained by slow and gradual steps. 
\t 


were, in transitu, the characteristics that are perma-|The simple organs, which in animals occupy the median 
nently imprinted on those below them in the scale of line, and which we denominate unsymmetrical, have origi- 
organization, To advance at once to facts: the brain nally been double; that is, composed of two analogous 
of man excels that of any other animal in complexity of | halves. These two analogous em advancing be 
organization and fulness of development, But this is without inwards, are ——— to & point of contact; arrives 

et gs fn scioned j at this point, they dovetail into one another (s’engrenent), 
; Examined at) ynite intimately, and in such a manner, that two organic 
he earliest period that it is cognizable to the senses,’ parts form but one whole. From double the organ becomes 


yerely struck with the splinter of a shell, Captain|it appears a simple fold of nervous matter, with difli- single. ‘This last law is that of affinity. It is derived, as 


X—— saw all this as he came forward; and by way of 


stammering sentence. 
listen to me, sir!” said the general. 
place here—Jo your duty—or, by heavens, 
you such an example as neyer—" 


fi. hands acro 


pression of agony in his face, fell flat on his back, | fishes and re 


almost under the feet of the general's horse. 
God, is it possible!’ 


it 
tii, 


of his ever dying so fine a dea Well, he’s gone, poor 
n . o , Lal 7 
devil! He was at any rate a clever, a pleasant fellow, 


; , 49 } 
ending the business, and stopping the general's mouth, | 


he held forth the little sketch book, and began some |representation of a spinal marrow. 
“Not a word, not a word, but|it perfectly resembles the brain of an adult fish, thus 
“Resume your assuming, in transitu, the form that in the fish is per- 
I'll make |manent. 
Here the general | 
was himself stopped short, by the explosion of another |spinal marrow better marked—it is now the brain of a) organs, 
shell, directly over the heads of the groupeand the | 
report was instantly followed by a terrified mixture of| 

oan and shriek from poor X——, who clasped both | 
his breast, and with a dreadiul ex- |the lower; the former is their permanent situation in 


culty distinguishable into three parts, while a little tail-| we see, from that of symmetry; in the same manner as this 
like prolongation towards the hinder part is the only latter is but a necessary consequence from the general law 
Now in this state of formation from the circumference towards the centre. *** 
No one now believes that all animal organization is deve- 
loped spontaneously, and as if at a jet. It is no longer 
thought that organs are formed like a soap-bubble—an 
image so long used as an illustration. It is no longer be- 
lieved that intus-susception is the only means of growth of 
; That physiology is of two ages back. * * * 
reptile. The change continues; by a singular motion Everything in nature undergoes continual transformations; 
certain parts (corpora quadrigemina), which had hither-| before assuming the form at which it rests, an organ passes 
to appeared on the upper surface, now pass towards| through a multitude of forms fugitive and transient.” 


In a short time, however, the structure is 
become more complex, the parts more distinet, the 


A griy To commence with the first point, which goes com- 
iles, the latter in birds and mammialia, pletely to destroy the old idea, of parts shooting one 


pt 


sgt IM —- « , . malo » eat tig. ° ‘ 
Good | Phis is another advanc elm the scale, but more remains | from the other as buds from a tree; let us see how far 
. vi » kindehe . ner: rot > 2 a i f ‘ > vt - . . ° e ¢ ° ° 
cried tise kind hearted general,|yet to be done. The complication of the organ I~) the examination of any individual organ will bear it 
his wrath at ence appeased. “Who could have thought |creases; cavities, termed ventricles, are formed, which) oy, 


“dy . The anterior extremity is seen, towards the end 
do not exist in either fishes, reptiles, or birds; curiously | of the first month, as a little nipple projecting from the 


jorganized parts, such as the corpora striata, are added, upper corner of the trunk. Soon we see a little hand 


’ » ey ! ee ' ie , ha ra it 4 > 4 s » be P » " ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
and a gentleman-—ay, every inch, but his heart—but,|—it is now the brain of the imammalia, Its last and put forth from this, still weak and imperfect; the fingers, 


he could not help that! Mere, soldiers, throw one of 
those great coats over the body of your captain, and 
bear him to the camp. We could, after all, ‘have better 
spared a beiter man.’” 
bera] coolly trotted off with his aid-de-caimp and orderly 
in the midst of a shower of shot and shell. The ensign 
mid myself were too much shocked by what had passed, 
to think of any thing for a ininute or two, but the fate 
of our captain, and we stood gazing after the body, as 
it was borne away, the limbs already stiflening before 
it was out of sight. 

What was the astonisument of the general, who thus 
pronounced Captain X——'s funeral oration, on riding 
back to the camp about an hour afterwards, to see the 
identical Captain X—— unharmed, unblushing, and 
unabashed, dressed, as was his wont, beiter than any 
manin thearmy; and cantering his little Arabian pony 
along the lines with a jeather streaming from his hat 
newly as long as the pony’s tail! And what was my 
surprise when | met bim the next morning! But this 
could not last. A significant hint was that day con- 
veyed to him from the highest authority. The follow- 
ing morning brought him (he said) letters, requiring 
his instant return to England, Ile set out at once, 
The next Gazette announced his resignation; and as 
Captain X-— has been ever since an ex-cuptain, | 
have nothing more to say of him. 
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The following remarks are extracted from a review, in the Lon- 
don Athenwum, of a valuable Prench work, recently published in 
Yaris, entitled, “Recherches 4’ Anatomie Traneeendante, &e. Par 

. Serres. (Resenrches in Traueeendental Anatomy: Theory of 
Growth and Deformity applied to explain the organization of 
Ritta-Christina,)"’ 

Somewhat more than three years since all Paris 
was agog: a female infant, with two heads, had arrived; 
the whole town flocked to see it, the theatres were 
deserted, the opera unvisited, the bureaux empty, lee- 
tures were delivered on the subject at the Academie 
and the Jardin des Plantes, discussions carried on in 
all the journals—nothing was heard or talked of but the 
two-headed infant, Ritia-Christina. Unfortunately, 
however, the poor little being became the victim of the 
curiosity it had excited, Constant exhibition and ex- 
posure ill suited a frame that, from its peculiar organi- 
zition, required peculisr attention and care: it lan- 
guished, sunk, and died; one head expiring shortly 
before the other. Amongst those who had carefully 
observed it while living, and obtained permission to ex- 
amine its body when dead, was M. Serres. He had 


belore been engaged in the study of monstrous forma- | 


tions, but this examination furnished him with many 
new and important facts, and enabled him to reduce to 
a system the results of Lis 
as fur as it may interest 
giving an account. 

apparent irregularity ; lays down the principles ac- 
cording to which those singular beings termed monsters, 
lusus nature, &c. are formed; and illustrates the re- 


general readers, we propose 


observations. Of this system, | 
| 
It brings order out of the most | 
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final change ulone seems wanting, that which shall unable to support themselves separately, because the 
ronde t » t ; » see i nt . - 

render it the hrain of man, We thus see that 40 |hones are not yet formed, are held together by a con- 


leo lore srely aa: P Pe 14 br ° . P . of » 
: considered merely as an animal, is, by his organization |tinuation of the skin from one to another. This is only 
With this quotation, the ge-|su 


rior to every other being; and that, in the growth’ |, transitory form here, for as bone is deposited this 
single individual, nature exhausts, as it were, the sp embrane is removed, and the fingers become distinct. 
structure of all other animals before she arrives at this But, suppose the process to be interrupted, that the 
her ehef-d'wuvre, But we have not yet done with the | removal of the membrane does not take place, and the 
human brain, M. Serres has made the still more sin-| for which was to have been transitory remains per- 
gular observation, that in the advance towards the) manent,—then man is born with an organ unsuited to 
perfect brain of the Caucasian, or highest variety Of|the rest of lis structure, an organ unable to accomplish 
the human species, this organ not only goes through | the dictates of his will—(how, for instance, could a man 
the anitnal transmigrations we have mentioned, but) with a webbed hand play the piano?)—an organ, in 
successively represents the characters with which it is short, belonging to an inferior order of animal, and 
found in the Negro, Malay, American, and Mongolian | exactly representing the fin of a whale, ‘This explains 
nations. Nay, farther, the face partakes in these al-| what M. Serres means when he says, “Embryogeny 
terations. One of the earliest points in which ossifica-| reproduces comparative anatomy.” — But suppose the 
tion commences, is in the lower jaw. This bone 85) hand formed; the next thing we observe is the laying 
consequently, completed sooner than the other bones | down of the fure-arm. In consequence of this the hand 
of the head, and acquires a predominance which, 5 18|heeomes more removed from the body; and, at a still 
well known, it never loses in the Negro. During the} jater period, the arm being also laid down, the extre- 
soft pliant state of the bones of the skull, the oblong! mity becomes complete in all its parts. 
’ Sa oor mes ] . . on aches nearly op 
ies personae Acad of as Aaareaet "ha Wee, pod “This order, I repeat, is constant; never do we see the 
‘ Ainer o (sub . thigh or the arm precede the leg and the fore-arm; never do 
flattened face, and broad sinooth forehead of the infunt,| we gee the fore-arm and the leg precede the hands and the 
the position of the eyes rather towards the side of the/ feet, Developement never takes place from the centre 
head, and the widened space between, represent the! towards the cireumference.”’ 
Mongolian form; while it is only as the child advances Every one’s recollection, almost, may supply facts 
towards maturity, that the oval face, the arched fore-| that will bear out this assertion. Within a very few 
head, and the marked features of the true Caucasian! years a man has been carried about as a show in this 
become perfectly developed.” But it may be asked, country, who had no part of the anterior extremity de- 
what has all this to do with monsters? That we has-| veloped except the hands, which were seen projecting 
ten to show. It appears that organs of a complex} from the points of the shoulders, Here arrest of de- 
nature pass, as it were, through a series of metamor-| yelopemeut had taken place after the first period of 
phoses, always commencing at the most simple; thus, growth; the hanas were formed, the arm and fore-arm 
that the brain of man was at one period fit to direct the | never, But suppose that growth had gone on through 
organization of a fish, at another time that of a reptile, its second and third periods,—that ‘these parts had 
at a third period that ofa bird, then of a quadruped, a! heen formed as well as, at the same time, the thigh and 
monkey, and so on to its full perfection. Now if, ati lew; it is clear, that the hand and foot, having had the 
any of these periods, an arrest of developement should priority in growth, would now be large out of all pro- 
take place; that is, should the brain cease to grow, | portion to the remaining parts of their several extremi- 
from accidental pressure, from an impediment to the ties. Should arrest of development now occur, a mon- 
vessels carrying it nutrition, or any other cause, Wile ster would be produced with large head and trunk 
the remaining parts of the frame progressed as usual,'jarge hands and feet, but small, disproportionately 
such child would be born with a brain unsuited to the gmaj}, arms and lees. And we may now be pardoned 
rest of its structure, the harmonies of nature would be jf we refer, with renewed pride and admiration, to the 
violated—the child would be a monster. ‘The mon- ¢reations of that inighty spirit who has so lately ceased 
strosity, in this case, is the want of intellect. Itisnotito be amongst us. We point to the delineation of 
jusul to call an idiot a monster; but if being born with) }ather Elchee, in the tale of tl: ‘Black Dwarf: we 
desire our readers to compare it with what we have 





» 





jone leg, or with but three fingers, constitutes a mon- 
|ster, it is clear that a want of developement of the now stated as the unexpected result of scientific in- 
| brain is equally itnportant, equally a breach of the har-| vestigation; we claim for it the unquestionable merit 
monies of nature, as the want of one leg or two fingers; | of being true to nature—for nature (as we shall have 
jtherefore, in the philosophic acceptation of the word, | occasion to show) is regular even in her irregularities; 
jan idiot is a monster. So far, thea, no new law is ne- and we demand fresh honours for the man who, by 
|cessary; the simple cessation of growth produces this simple observation, has anticipated the discoveries of 
kind of inonstrosity—monstrosity trom defect. Now, |science, and embodied in a partly fictitious narrative 
to see how far this view will carry us, let us take some) what future times should declare to be undoubted 
of the general principles of our author which serve to principles in anatomical philosophy. 
extend and illustrate it. We shall first give his words, a A 
and afterwards mention facts in elucidation. Notwithstanding the deference man pays his intel- 
‘All organs develope themselves from the circumference Ject, he is governed more by his heart than his head: 


markable fact, that the higher orders of animals, dur- towards the centre; all are at first symmetrical or double. | his reason may pronounce with a certainty, that seems 


ing their growth, pass successively through the state 


of other animals inferior to themselves, adopting, as it| this furnishes in favor of the unity of the human species. 





'to imply an impossibility of mistake, but after all, his 


* We need only allude to the additional argument wiuch j “ , 
| heart will run away with the action. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEBLINGS.—A slight de- 
gree of observation is sufficient to convince us, that 
such a regulated condition of the mental constitution 
does not exist in the generality of mankind, It is not 
my present purpose to inquire into the causes by which 
this is primarily deranged; but it may be interesting to 
trace some of the circumstances which bear a part in 
producing the derangement. 
being we are surrounded with objects of sense; and 
the mind is kept, in a great degree, under the influence 
of external things. In this manner it often happens, 
that facts and considerations elude our attention, and 
deeds escape from our memory, in a manner which 
would not occur, were the mind left at liberty to recall 
its own associations, and to feel the influence of prin- 
ciples which are really part of the mental constitution. 
It is thus, that, amid the bustle of life, the attention is 
apt to be engrossed by considerations of a local and 
inferior character ;—while facts and motives of the 
highest moment are overlooked, and deeds of our own, 
long gone by, escape from our remembrance, We 
thus lose a correct sense of moral condition, and yield 
to the agency of present and external things, in a man- 
ner disproportioned to their real value. For our highest 
concern as moral beings is with things future, and 
things unseen; and often with circumstances in our 
own moral history, long past, and perhaps forgotten. 
Hence the benefit of retirement and calm reflection, 
and of every thing that tends to withdraw us froin the 
impression of sensible objects, and that leads us to feel 
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In our present state of 
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is to be found in the history of physical science, and| 
which will prove infallible guides, if we resign ourselves 
to their direction with sincere desire to discover the 
truth. These are—the light of science—and the light 

of divine revelation, In making this statement, I am 
aware that I tread on delicate ground—and that some 
will consider an appeal to the sacred writings as a de- 
parture from the strict course of philosophical inquiry.| Commox Scuoots.—‘ And knowledge shall increase."t— 
This opinion I am satisfied is entirely at variance with| “That the soul be without knowledge, it is not good,”’ isa 
truth;—and in every moral investigation, if we take the 
inductions of sound philosophy, with the dictates of 
conscience and the light of revealed truth, we shall find | 
them to constitute one uniform and harmonious whole,| se cutiasiiclines ented te inmahene Uiiicndiie ae 
the various parts of which tend, in a remarkable man-|'° Mustrate the principles which it invetves. en ws 

ner, to establish and illustrate each other. If, indeed, |#8"rance are, indeed, so numerous, palpable, and destrue- 
in any investigation in moral science, we disregard the |tive, as obviously to make it incumbent on every real lover 
light which is furnished by the sacred writings, we re- of his species, to use his best endeavors to promete the uni- 
semble an astronomer who should rely entirely on his versal spread of literature and science. Accordingly we 
unaided sight, and reject those inventions which extend | find that there is no subject to which greater attention Is 
so remarkably the field of his vision, as to be to him the |heen paid, or on which a larger number of valuable treatises 
revelation of things not seen. Could we suppose a/has been written, than that of education, It has secured 
person thus entertaining doubts respecting the know- |the attention and employed the pens of some of the most 
ledge supplied by the telescope, yet proceeding in a 
candid manner to investigate its truth, he would per- 
ceive in the telescopic observations themselves princi- 
ples developed which are calculated to remove his sus- 
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jmaxim so self-evident, that, were it nota matter of scriptu- 
ral record, we might set it down as an incontrovertible 
truth, and reckon it our duty immediately and practically 





\distinguished men who have ever lived--including warriors, 
jstatesmen, and philosophers; by whom it has been treated 
\as @ matter of national and supreme importance; and whose 
picions. for, in the limited knowledge which is fag. [Oem tere, and Gentehene ave ovidentiy taped en Ge 
‘nished by vision alone, he finds difficulties which he Principle, that “the prevalence of knowledge augments the 
cannot explain, apparent inconsistencies which he can- glory of empire.’’ In New-York, and several other states, 
not reconcile, and insulated facts which he cannot refer such munificent provision has been made for the education 








the superiority of things that are not seen, Under this|to any known principle, But in the more extended of the young, that not a single child need remain destitute 
influence, the mind displays an astonishing power of| know ledge which the telescope yields, these difficulties | of an acquaintance with at least the rudiments of learning, 


recalling the past and grasping the future,—and of 


viewing objects in their true relation to itself, and to 
each other. ‘The first of these, indeed, we see exem- 


plified in many affections, in which the mind is cut off 


in a greater or less degree from its intercourse with the 
external world, by causes acting upon the bodily or- 


\disappear, facts are brought together which seemed | It is to be feared, however, that, owing to the incapacity of 
unconnected or discordant; and the universe appears |the teachers employed by those whose duty it is to inspect 
one beautiful system of order and consistency. 


tl th th : f tl 7 It 'S them, the system of instruction in many of our common 
e same Ww ence “es —— : 
re same wilh the experience of the mora! inquirer,’ -hools is not sufliciently comprehensive, nor the mode of 


when he extends his views beyond the inductions Of tuition precisely that which would command the approba, 





reason, and corrects his conclusions by the testimony | 


To render the 


ganization. In another work I have described many|of God. Discordant principles are brought together; |40" of experienced and pie, pathearns “ 03 
remarkable examples of the mind in this condition,|doubts and difficulties disappear; and beauty, order, |"eeiplents of their benciite, ty pactanares ed ~_ o em, 
recalling its old impressions respecting things long|and harmony, are seen to pervade the government of #” “educated people, the system adopted in our publie 
past and entirely forgotten; and the facts there stated, | the Deity. In this manner there also arises a species | seminaries should embrace some of the higher branches of 
call our attention in a very striking manner to its inhe-|of evidence for the doctrines of revelation, which is|learning; and might, indeed, with advantage to the coun- 
rent powers and iis independent existence, entirely independent of the external proofs of its Divine} try at large, include participation in the great and gloriove 








This subject is one of intense interest, and suggests 
reflections of the most important kind respecting the 
powers and properties of the thinking principle. In 
particular, it leads us to a period which we are taught 
to anticipate even by the inductions of intellectual sei- 
ence, when, the bodily frame being dissolved, the 
thinking and reasoning essence shall exercise its pecu- 
liar faculties in a higher state of being. There are facts 


in the mental phenomena which give a high degree of| 
probability to conjecture, that the whole transactions of 


ife, with the motives and moral history of each indi- 
vidual, may be recalled by a process of the mind itself, 
and placed as at a single glance distinetly before hun. 
Were we to realize such a mentai condition, we should 
not fail to contemplate the impressions so recalled, 
with feelings very different from those by which we are 
apt to be misled amid the influence of present and ex- 
ternal things. The tumult of life is over;—pursuits, 


principles, and motives, which once bore an aspect of 


importance, are viewed with feelings more adapted to 
their true value. The moral principle recovers thet 
authority, which, amid the contests of passion, had 


been obscured or lost;—each act and each emotion is| 


ecen in its relations to the great dictates of truth, and 
each pursuit of life in its real bearing on the great con- 
cerns of a moral being,—and the whole assumes a 
character of new and wondrous lnport, when viewed in 
elation to that incomprehensible one, who 1s then dis- 
closed in all attributes as a moral governor. Time 


past is contracted Lito a point, and that the infancy of 


being;—time to come is 
existence. 

Such are the views which open on him who would 
inquire into the essence by which man is distinguished 
as a rational and moral being. Compared with it, what 
are all the phenomena of nature—what is all the his- 
tory of the world, the rise and fall of empires, or the 
fate of those who rule them? hese derive their inter- 
est from local and transient relations, but that is to 
exist forever. ‘That science, therefore, must be con- 
sidered as the highest of all liuman pursuits, which 
contemplates man in his relation to eternal things. 
With its importance we must feel its difficulties; and 


seen expanding into eternal 


i 
did we confine the investigation to the mere principles 
of natural science, we should feel these difficulties to be 
insurmountable. 


origin, and which, to the candid mind, invests it with! discoveries in the various sciences, which have been made 


lall the characters of authenticity and truth. 

From these combined sources of knowledge, 
jillustrating and confirming each other, we are enabled 
to attain, in moral inquiries, a degree of certainty 
adapted to their high importance. 
with such sincere desire to discover the truth, we resign 
ourselves to the guidance of the light which is within, 
aided as it is by that light from heaven which shines 
upon the path of the humble inquirer. 

Cultivated on these principles, the science is fitted 
to engage the most powerful mind, while it will im- 
part streugth to the most common understanding. It 
terminates in no barren speculations, but tends directly 
to promote peace on earth and good wil! among men. 
It is calculated both to enlarge the understanding, and 
to elevate and purify the feelings, and thus to cultivate 
the moral being for the life which is to come, It 
spreads forth to the view as a course which becomes 
smoother and brighter the farther it is pursued, and the 
rays which illuminate the path, converge in the throne 
(of him who is eternal. 








| Wire.—Tliere is no combination of letters in the 
English language, which excites more pleasing and in- 
teresting associations in the mind of man, than the word 
jwirg. ‘Shere is magic inthis little word. It presents 
|to the mind's eye, a cheerful companion, a disinterested 
| adviser, a nurse ir sickness, a comforter in misfortune, 
jand a fiihful and ever afiectionate friend. It conjures 
up the unage of a lovely confiding woman, who cheer- 
fully undertakes to contrivute to your happiness—to 
partane with you the cup, whether of weal or woe, 
|which destiny may efter, The word wirr is synony- 
| mous with the greatest earthly blessing; and we pit y the 


unfortunate wight, who is condemnei by fate’s severe | 


|decree, to trudge along through lite’ 
| without one, 


& 


dull pilgrimage 








Pieasunz.—T'hey who practice abstemiousness and 
frugulity, have a higher relish of pleasure, and are less 
jaffected with pain, than those who are the most diligent 
land assiduous in the pursuit of delight and indulyen- 
ces.—Socrates. 


True pleasure is only found in the union of what 


But in this great inquiry, we have| charms the heart as well as the songes, and leaves be-| 


txvo sources of knowledge to which nothing analogous] hind no regret.-De la Fite. 


thus! 


Ve do so when,| 


| : aa 
iby those modern philogophers, who, availing themselves of 


| the inductive mode of imvestigation so ably propounded by 
| the immortal Bacon, have explored the most hidden recesses 
jof nature, and brought to light stores of knowledge which 
had remained concealed from the foundation of the world, 
The remuneration of the teachers, also, should be on ga 
|liberal a scale as to make it an object with intelligent and 
The subject 
on which we have thus ventured te offer a few remarks, is 
one of so great importance as to demand more than a pass 


well-qualified persons to engage in the work. 


ing notice; and, as considerations of a political nature com- 
|mend themselves more readily to the regard of most men, 
| we would request an attentive perusal for the following en- 
|umeration of the political advantages conferred by the gen- 
‘eral diffusion of useful knowledge. They are from the pen 
|of'a correct and eloquent writer, whose productions, as they 
lare not so extensively known as they deserve to be, we shalt 
| occasionally make tributary to Lue instruction and enter- 
|tainment of our readers. 


| An educated community commands the homage of eurrouneihg 
j nations, kindles the spirit of emulation, and awakens a desire ta 
}walk in its li¢ht; end while the favor of intolerant governments will 
| be rarely coveted, its smile willbe earnestly sought, Mighty tM tn- 
| tellizenee, as well asin arms, such a people convey a sense ofawe 
\to all who behold them, and though oflen surveyed, are eektom la- 
| vaded; they are terrible when at rest, but when roused, reseiple 

the ecean in iis mich their majesty is scen from afar, ond the Fri- 
lrit of hostility ix allayed, and the encroachments of power are re- 
ltarded: inasmuch as the adversary must eropple with mind as well 
lax with meno, aud contend with thought a= well as with swore, 
\ Thre beacons of education, therefore, spread over a fend, constitute 
lits brightest ornaments aud its finest bulwarks; they cheer aud di- 
| rectits friends, wile they baffle and confound its foes,” 


| Did not America, we would inquire, at the period of the 


| Revolution, furnish a brilliant iftustration ofa part of this 
|beautiful picture? And may she not, it'she please, corrobo- 
lrate the truth of the whole, by a more carefy) selection of 
teachers, and the adoption of a more extended and complete 
system of instruction in those (even now) valuable setcina- 
‘ries of learning—usually denominated Common Sghools? 


** Wanted immediately, a suitable person to obtaln eubseribera 
for this journal in Erie and the adjacent countics, 


*.* The indulgence of correspondents, whose recent fhvore we 
| gratefully ackngwiedge, ix requerted until ovr next number, 
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SONGS BY E. C. LINDEN, GENT. 
From the Knickerbocker. 
OF DASH THOSE TEAR DROPS FROM THINE EYES. 


Oh! dash those tear drops from thine eyes, 
And gaze upon the deep; 
And mark the spot where lowly lies 
The one for whom we weep. 
But weep no more, for he is gone, 
Unto his dreamless sleep; 
Oh! give a sigh to walt him on 
To Heaven—but do not weep. 


I pray thee, never weep for me, 
Whatever be my lot; 
A sigh is all I ask of thee— 
The tear availeth not. 
Watt him to Heaven on thy sighs, 
There cares will not axsail him; 
But dash those tear drops from thine eyes, 
They can not now avail him. 


Time is to him no longer now, 
Eternity before him— 
The arm of death has laid him low, 
The waves are rashing o’er him. 
Upon a coral bier he lies; 
Oh gaze upon the spot— 
Bat dash those tear drops from thine eyes, 
Por they avail him not. 


SAY, WHEN AFAR FROM THEE. 


Say, when afar from thee, 
In other climes a rover, 
Or on the stormy sen, 
The pangs of parting over; 
Ob: wilt thou then 
Turn once again 
A thoag]it to those bright hours 
Which we have past? 
The few, the last, 
OF pleasure’s fading flowers! 
Then, when aftr from thee, 
In other climes a rover, 
Say, will athought of me 
Around thy day dreams hover? 


Could I but hope that thou 
Wouldst sigh for me to-morrow, 
Icould not leave thee now, 
Or give thee cause of sorrow. 
A single sigh, 
Or that bright eye, 
Turned up with look imploring; 
One glance from thee, 
Would bend my knee, 
And fix me here adoring. 
Then, when afur from thee, 
In other climes a rover, 
Say, will a thought of me 
Around thy day dreams hover? 


I WEEP THE HOUR. 
By Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 





I weep the hour when I was born, 
Since thou canst find it joy to grieve me; 
Yet, even ii I’ ve deserved this scorn, 
Forgive me—O, forgive me! 


Lbut desired thy faith to prove, 

Totry ifthou’dst the heart to leave me; 
J only wished to try thy love— 

Forgive me—9O, forgive me! 


Let peace and rosy joy return— 

Ab! spurn not thus the flowers I weave thee; 
By day I weep, by night l mourn— 

Forgive me—9O, forgive me! 


And must this prayer be prayed in vain? 
Wilt thou not pity nor believe me? 

My heart dies for that smile again— 
Forgive me—O forgive me! 


O, of that smile’s sweet rosy ray 
Wilt thou for evermore bereave me? 
While still, with choking sobs, I pray, 
Forgive me—O, forgive me! 


Ifthou wert wan—if thou wert sad— 
I'd give my life-blood to revive thee; 
O say! my breaking heartto glad— 
I do—I do forgive thee! 


WOMAN. 


‘Woman! to thee belongs the first address, 

Thou light of life, and soul of loveliness! 
Whether thou lingerest near us, as we roam, 
Or deck’ st with smiles the scenery ofhome; 
Bind’ st with the tenderest care, our aching head, 
Or drop’ st thy tears upon our sickly bed; 
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Still thou art nigh: the sunbeam of our days, 
The bow of promise gliding with thy rays, 

The cloads that threaten our terrestrial span, 
And but for thee would burst on lonely man: 

Of have I marked thee, soothing pale distress, 
Beneath the lowly cot of wretchedness; 

Heard the lone orphan, grateful for thy care, 
Lisping thy name in ferveney of prayer; 

But never did thy generous deeds impart 

A fairer charm to captivate the heart, 

Than when employed in sweet instruction’s hour, 
Dropping thy dew ofknowledge on the flower, 
That, bat for thee, unpitied, lone, and rude, 

Had sprung and pined, and died in solitude. 

O, | could dwell forever on thy name, 

Thou fairest emblem of our country's fame! 
Woman, where'er thy eart—thy harp—my page, 
Breathe not thy plaudits, let the frosts of age 

Nip the wild genius of my ripening muse, 
Freeze the warm current of my soul—diffuse 
Through every nerve its eheerless cold, the while 
Unwarin'd by love, unblest by woman's smile. 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF SLEEP. 


When that sweet shape lies hushed in reat, 
Its shadow flies to me; 

Or else cach dream that haunts my breast 
Hath caught its shape from thee. 


1 feel not then the ties that bind 
To happier hearts thine own, 

For either earth is left behind, 
Or earth is ours alone. 


Ah! love can find a wider scope 
For joy than thou wouldst deem; 
Thou may’st forbid the day to hope, 

But not the night to dream, 





STANZAS. 
I gave my heart to thee for thine, 
Aud now my heart's untrue; 
I see with grief the foultis mine, 
And mine the misery too. 


Give back my heart, and take thine own, 
For falsehood hath such blame, 

That while the sin is mine alone, 
Thou shalt not wear the shame! 
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Tue Journnat or Bettys Lerraes.—Neo and Striking 
Character added to Waldie’s Select Circulating Library.—The 
proprietor of this work, anxious to gratify his readers to 
as great an extent as his means will allow, respectfully an- 
nounces to the public, that the very liberal patronage he 
has received, has enabled him to add a new feature to this 
periodical, which he believes can not fail to prove interest- 
ing and valuable. The Journal of Belles Lettres, embracing 
three to four pages of additional new matter, will be given 
every week as an accompaniment to the Circulating Libra- 
ry, and will contain: 

1. Early reprints of the reviews and notices of new 
books, from the weekly and monthly periodical press of 
London, &ec. These reviews will be carefully selected 
with reference both to imparting correct information re- 
specting such new books as are reprinted in America, and 
to conveying literary intelligence in regard to works which 
rarely find their way acrossthe Atlantic. This part of the 
Journal will embrace a considerable amount of extracts 
from new books of travels, memoirs, biography, novels, 
and in fact present a bird's eye view of new publications, 
early diffused through the Union, by means of the facilities 
of mail transportation. 

2. Varieties, embracing literary anecdotes, new discov- 
eries in science and the arts, sketches of society and man- 
ners abroad, literary and learned transactions, short no- 
tices of new books and every species of information inter- 
esting to lovers of reading, with occasional specimens of 
the humorous departments of the London Press, which 
are within the bounds of good taste, and are now published 
in no other journal in America. 

3. A regular list of the new books published and in pro- 
gress in London and America. 

4. Occasional original notices of new American publica- 
tions, with extracts embracing their prominent features of 
excellence or defect. 

The Library and Journal aro priated and published by 
Avam Wacovis, Philadelphia. 





Tur Peart axp Lrrerary Gazerre.—Devoted to origi- 
nal and selected Tales, Legends, Essays, Traveling, Lite- 
rary, and Historical Sketches, Biography, Poetry, &c. &c. 
Isaac C. Pray, Jr., Editor. 

Terms: Two dollars per annum, payable in advance. It 
has now reached its third volume, and will be issued in 
semi-monthly numbers, each containing eight large quarto 
pages, by William A. Hawley, Hartford, Con. 
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MISCELLANY. 








Hannan Moors.—A female instructor, a dramatic 
writer, a poetess, an author of several publications, 
whose moral and religious tendency, and the warm 
philanthropy by which they areevidently inspired, have 
indisputably established her claim to rank with, if not 
precede, the great benefactors of mankind. How few 
in the paths of literature, how very few, can boast that 
the purity and utility of their writings have kept pace 
with their intellectual endowments—too often, alas! in 
an opposite ratio, The rare praise of not having writ- 
ten a page without a strong, a palpable bias to mend 
the manners or reform the heart, is the envied merit of 
Hannah Moore. Surely no higher tribute can be paid 
to the talents of an author, particularly a female, than 
the universa] acknowledgement that every page she 
has written has been subservient to the cause of virtue; 
that her great and only aim was, by wholesome precept, 
to soften the ills of this life, and point out the surest, 
safest means of attainining everlasting happiness. 

Miss Moore, for many years, moon 4 over an estab- 
lishment for the education of young ladies, at Bath, in 
England. 

fr. Burke once observed to Sir Joshua Reynolds— 
“What a delight you have in your profession!” 

“No, sir, said Dr, Johnson, taking up the question. 
“Reynolds only paints to get money.” 

A spirited argument was the consequence of this un- 
expected assertion, in which Miss Moore, with an ani- 
mation inspired by a love of the arts, took a decided 
part against Dr. Johnson, and was eloquent in defence 
of the disinterestedness of Sir Joshua; insisting, with 
much of truth, that the pleasure experienced by the ar- 
tist, was derived from higher and more luxuriant sour- 
ces than mere pecuniary consideration, 

“Only answer me,” said the moralist, in an impres- 
sive tone, “did Leander swim across the Hellespont, 
merely because he was fond of swimming!?”—Ladys 


Book. 


Drerraction.—Shakspeare has spoken of detraction 
as less excusable than theft; but there is a yet nobler 
fancy among certain uncivilized tribes, viz. that slander 
is a greater moral offence than even murder itself; for, 
they say, with an admirable shrewdness of distinction, 
‘when you take a man’s life, you take only what he 
must, at one time or the other, have lost; but when you 
take a man’s reputation, you take that which he might 
otherwise have retained forever: nay, what is more 
important, your offence in the one is bounded and defi- 
nite. Murder cannot travel beyond the grave—the 
deed imposes at once a boundary to its own effects; 
but in slander the tomb itself does not limit the malice 
mo? wrong; your lie may pass onward to posterity, 
and continue, generation after generation, to blacken 
the memory of your victim.’ The people of the Sand- 
wich Islands murdered Captain Cook; but they pay his 
memory the highest honors which their customs ac- 
knowledge. Are you surprised at this seeming incon- 
sistency? Alas! it is the manner in which we treat the 
great! We murder them by the weapons of calumny 
and persecution, and then we declare the relics of our 
victim to be sacred!—England and the English. 











Oratrory.—The great rule which the masters of rhe- 
toric press much, can never be enough remembered, 
that to make a man speak well and pronounce with a 
right emphasis, he ought thorough'y to understand all 
that he says, be fully persuaded of it, and bring himself 
to have those affections which he desires to infuse into 
others. He that is persuaded of the truth of what he 
says, and has a concern about it in his mind, will pro- 
nounce with a natural yehemence that is far more lively 
than all the strains that art can lead him to. An ora- 
tor must be an honest man, and speak always on the 
side of truth, and study to feel all that he says; and 
then he will speak it so as to make others feel it like- 
wise.—Cambray's Dialogues on Eloquence. 


There are moments in our life when we fee} inclined 
to press to our bosom every flower, and every distant 
star, every worm, and every darkly imaged loftier 
spirit—an embracing of all nature like our beloved. 

A person who has treated you with attention, but 
now with indifference, labors under a conviction of hay- 
ing previously mistaken your character, or else is now 
chargeable with misconstruing your conduct; the first 
shows 1 mortifying want of discernment, the last a pit- 
iable want of gencrosity. 














